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Prefatory  Note 


This  report  contains  two  sections:  (1)  a comprehensive  statement  of 

the  underlying  philosophy  and  objectives  of  a sound  program  of  services  for 
blind  persons  and  (2)  recommendations,  based  on  these  concepts,  resulting  from 
an  intensive  examination  of  program  objectives  and  administrative  structure 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind.  This  survey  is  a part  of  a 
broad  project,  of  general  assistance  in  the  area  of  program  planning  and  admin- 
istration undertaken  for  the  Department  of  Welfare  by  the  Government  Consult- 
ing Servioe  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania's  Institute  of  Local  and  State 
Government . 

The  program  objectives  presented  in  this  study  represent  a new  and 
advanced  concept  of  work  with  the  blind.  The  aim  is  nothing  less  than  the 
full  rehabilitation  and  integration  of  the  maximum  number  of  blind  persons 
into  competitive  society.  The  essence  of  this  approach  is  to  help  the  blind 
person  face  the  problem  of  blindness  positively,  to  provide  him  with  the 
special  training  he  needs,  and  to  press  for  an  ever  closer  involvement  of  the 
blind  person  with  his  community  as  an  independent  member  of  that  community. 
This  philosophy  represents  a departure  from  the  still  popular  approach  which 
is  to  feel  rather  than  reason  about  the  problem  of  blindness  - which  tends  to 
produce  segregation  of  blind  persons  in  the  various  activities  of  life,  and  to 
encourage  continued  dependency  in  blind  persons.  The  new  approach  is  an 
ambitious  and  dynamic  one.  It  parallels  advanced  philosophy  underlying  other 
public  welfare  and  mental  health  programs. 

Part  II  of  this  report  consists  of  a series  of  recommendations  designed 
to  improve  Pennsylvania's  program  in  line  with  the  objectives  described  above. 
These  recommendations  are  designed  to  implement  a reorientation  of  the  program 
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and  a revision  of  the  administrative  structure  of  Pennsylvania's  services  for 
the  blind.  With  the  implementation  of  these  recommendations,  and  with  the 
elimination  of  the  present  divided  responsibility  for  the  program,  Pennsylvania 
can  move  into  the  vanguard  in  this  important  area  of  public  welfare  services . 

The  Government  Consulting  Service  retained,  as  special  consultant  for  the 

a 

this  survey,  Mr.  3.  Stanley  Potter,  Supervisor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Minne- 
sota Department  of  Public  Welfare.  Throughout  the  survey,  the  Government 
Consulting  Service  relied  heavily  on  Mr.  Potter's  broad  professional  knowledge 
and  judgment.  It  should  be  specially  noted  that  Mr.  Potter  wrote  Part  I of 
this  report.  The  Government  Consulting  Service  was  also  fortunate  in  having 
valuable  advice  and  assistance  from  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

through  consultation  with  Mr.  Alexander  F.  Handel,  Consultant  in  Community 

W. 

Planning  for  the  Foundation.  Acknowledgement  is  also  due  to  Mr.  George  ff. 

Dauth,  Director,  State  Council  for  the  Blind  and  to  the  members  of  the  agency's 
staff  both  at  headquarters  and  district  offices  for  their  cooperation  in  making 
available  information  and  materials  in  interviews  and  in  written  form. 

The  survey  was  conducted  under  the  general  supervision  of  Dr.  Stephen  B. 
Sweeney,  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Local  and  State  Government  and  Mr.  Charles 
P.  Celia,  Jr.,  Supervisor  of  the  Institute's  Government  Consulting  Service. 
Government  Consulting  Service  staff  principal  on  this  project  was  Rodney  P.  Lan? 

Government  Consulting  Service 
Institute  of  Local  and  State  Government 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
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SURVEY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
SUMMARY  OF  GENERAL  PROBLEM  AREAS  AND  PROGRAM  REC  QMMENDATI ONS 

The  Administrative  Code  establishes  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind  as 
an  administrative  board  in  the  Department  of  Welfare  and  defines  its  powers 
and  duties.  The  general  charge  given  to  the  Council  is  n — to  formulate  a 
general  policy  and  program  for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  and  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  blind  in  this  Commonwealth.'1  The  Code 
clearly  defines  the  role  of  the  Council  to  include  (1)  an  active  program  of 
blindness  prevention,  (2)  leadership,  guidance,  and  coordination  of  efforts 
of  all  agencies  which  provide  services  for  the  blind,  and  (3)  direct  rehabili- 
tative and  related  services  to  blind  persons. 

The  Council  has  a main  office  in  Harrisburg  and,  in  addition,  has  dis- 
trict offices  in  Harrisburg,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Altoona,  Erie,  and 
Wilkes-Barre.  Each  district  office  is  headed  by  a District  Manager.  The 
staff  of  approximately  120  is  in  general  organized  according  to  the  special 
services  which  they  perform.  At  the  district  level  the  professional  person- 
nel consists  of  pre-school  counselors,  vocational  rehabilitation  counselors, 
home  teachers,  remedial  eye  care  workers,  general  caseworkers,  and  business 
enterprise  counselors  and  inspectors.  These  personnel  are  primarily  engaged 
in  casework  activity  with  blind  clients. 

In  the  central  or  headquarters  office,  specialists  operate  as  consultants 
or  supervisors,  and  are  assigned  special  responsibility  for  advising,  guiding, 
and,  in  some  measure,  supervising  the  work  which  affects  their  particular 
areas  of  interest.  Other  central  office  functions  include  the  maintenance  of 
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a register  of  all  blind  persons,  and  eligibility  determination  for  O.A.S.I. 
benefits.  In  addition  there  is  a central  accounting  function  and  the  usual 
stenographic,  clerical  and  housekeeping  functions. 

In  this  survey  of  the  Council  for  the  Blind,  the  objective  was  to  make  a 
broad-gauged  appraisal  of  the  Council’s  total  program  and  a general  estimate 
of  the  adequacy  of  the  administrative  structure  of  the  agency.  The  effort 
was  to  assay  both  strong  and  weak  points  and  to  provide  both  short-run  guides 
and  long-run  goals  for  continued  program  improvement.  The  program  was  ex- 
amined in  the  light  of  the  philosophical  principles  and  objectives  of  a state 
program  of  services  for  the  blind  discussed  in  Part  I of  this  report,  and  in 
the  light  of  generally  accepted  administrative  standards.  As  previously 
indicated,  the  philosophical  approach  reflected  in  this  report  represents  an 
emerging  concept  of  work  with  the  blind.  Nation-wide,  it  represents  the  most 
advanced  thinking  in  the  development  of  programs  of  services  aimed  at  nothing 
less  than  the  full  rehabilitation  and  integration  of  the  maximum  number  of 
blind  persons  into  competitive  society.  Application  and  implementation  of 
recommendations  based  upon  these  concepts  will  place  Pennsylvania  in  the  van- 
guard in  this  important  area  of  public  welfare  services. 

In  the  light  of  the  standards  used  in  the  appraisal,  the  survey  indi- 
cated a number  of  basic  and  pervasive  problem  areas  in  the  present  program: 

1.  There  is  a need  to  clarify  and  refine  program  philosophy  to  reflect 
fully  the  concepts  of  rehabilitation  and  adjustment  of  the  individual 
blind  person  so  that,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  he  can  assume 
an  independent  role  in  the  community  and  in  a competitive  society. 
This  philosophy  must  be  transmitted  through  strong  supervision  and 
staff  training  to  insure  close  relationship  between  program 

(ii) 
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1.  (Cont.) 

objectives  and  operations. 

2 . It  is  essential  for  the  state  to  assume  and  exploit  fully  its 
assigned  role  of  leadership  to  coordinate,  stimulate,  guide  and 
improve  the  efforts  of  all  public  and  private  community  health  and 
welfare  agencies  toward  providing  a full  range  of  constructive 
services  for  blind  persons . 

3.  The  present  divided  responsibility  for  the  program  of  services  for 
the  blind  must  be  eliminated.  It  is  essential  that  legislative 
action  be  taken  to  assign  direct  responsibility  for  the  program  to 
the  Department  of  Welfare  and  to  reconstitute  the  present  Council 
as  an  advisory  board  in  the  Department.  Appointment  to  the  board 
should  be  by  the  Governor  on  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  Welfare 
and  should  represent  appropriate  professional  and  lay  groups. 

4.  There  is  a need  to  revise  the  present  organizational  plan  of  the 
agency  to  provide  clear  channels  of  control  and  communication  be- 
tween headquarters  and  district  offices,  to  reduce  specialization 
at  the  district  level,  and  to  provide  a more  flexible  use  of  pro- 
fessional staff. 

The  recommendations  in  the  following  sections  of  this  report  relate  to 
specific  areas  of  program  operation.  They  indicate  the  ways  in  which  present 
program  can  be  improved  in  line  with  a clarification  and  refinement  of  pro- 
gram objectives  and  program  emphases.  Other  recommendations  are  designed  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  administrative  structure  for  more  effective  opera- 
tions . 
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Prevention  of  Blindness 


1.  Place  greater  emphasis  on  blindness  prevention  in  the  Council's  over-all 
program.  Create  a top  staff  position  and  recruit  a qualified  person  to 
exercise  special  responsibility  for  planning  and  implementing  a blind- 
ness prevention  program. 

2.  Stimulate,  guide  and  coordinate  the  efforts  of  public  and  private  health 
agencies  engaged  in  preventive  and  curative  research  on  blindness.  Dis- 
seminate the  essential  information  on  the  causes  and  symptoms  of  blindness. 

3.  Expand  case  finding  efforts  for  preventive  purposes.  Encourage  public 
screening  clinics  to  include  tests  for  diseases  which  in  later  stages 
cause  blindness. 

4.  Seek  legal  change  to  require  a medical  eye  examination  for  all  applicants 
for  the  blind  pension. 

5.  Stimulate  and  work  closely  with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and 
local  sohool  districts  in  developing  a systematic  program  of  vision  test- 
ing in  the  public  and  parochial  schools . 

Referrals,  Intake  and  Screening,  Register  of  Blind  Persons 

6.  Request  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance  to  adopt  policies  and  proced- 
ures to  permit  the  direct  referral  of  cases  from  county  boards  of  assist- 
ance to  district  offices  of  the  State  Council. 

7.  Speed  the  complete  decentralization  of  case  record  files  to  the  various 
district  offices. 

8.  Authorize  all  district  managers  to  obtain  local  ophthalmologic  examina- 
tions, 

9.  Encour-^d  general  welfare  agencies  to  offer  their  services  to  blind  per- 
sons and  make  fullest  possible  use  of  these  agencies  for  transfer  or 
re-referral  of  selected  incoming  cases. 

10.  Review  and  intensify  case  screening  procedures  to  make  possible  the  early 
exclusion  or  closure  of  cases  which  require  little  or  no  service,  and  the 
early  classification  and  assignment  of  other  cases  to  permit  speedy 
service  and  closure. 

11.  Eliminate  the  maintenance  of  a register  of  all  blind  persons  in  the  Com- 
monwealth . 
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Services  for  Blind  Persons  - General  Casework 


12.  Reorganize  the  professional  staff  at  the  district  level  into  two  basic 
staff  groups  - one  providing  social  casework  and  the  other  providing 
vocational  counseling  and  guidance. 

13.  Adopt  policies  and  procedures  which  permit  a flexible  arrangement  for 
the  transfer  of  cases  from  social  casework  supervision  to  vocational 
guidance  supervision. 

14.  Establish  the  function  and  staff  position  of  casework  supervisor  at  the 
district  office  level  with  the  objective  of  supplying  continuous  super- 
vision over  all  aspects  of  social  casework. 

15.  By  means  of  strong  supervision,  the  strategic  use  of  consultants,  and 
special  staff  training,  make  special  efforts  to  train  professional 
staff  at  the  district  level  in  the  imaginative  use  of  formal  and  informal 
community  resources . 

16.  Eliminete  the  routine  teaching  of  Braille  and  crafts  to  home-bound 
clients.  Utilize  home  teaching  as  a therapeutic  device. 

Services  for  Blind  Persons  - Pre-School  Counseling 

17.  Adopt  a policy  of  home-based  pre -school  training  of  blind  children  and 
their  parents.  Encourage  existing  segregated  pre-school  facilities 

to  specialize  in  the  training  of  children  with  multiple  handicaps. 

Services  for  Blind  Persons  - Vocational  Guidance, 

Training  and  Placement 

18.  Eliminate  the  routine  review  of  vocational  rehabilitation  cases  by  cen- 
tral headquarters  personnel.  Place  responsibility  for  final  case 
decisions  at  the  district  manager  level. 

19.  Adopt  and  implement  a policy  of  earliest  possible  closure  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  cases,  and  provide  for  more  frequent  review  of  cases 
which  remain  in  open  status  for  long  periods. 

20.  In  vocational  placement  activities,  emphasize  client  and  employer  re- 
sponsibilities and  reduce  protective  practices  to  the  minimum. 

21.  Stimulate  and  encourage  the  development  of  rehabilitation  centers 
which  fully  meet  the  standards  recently  established  by  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
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Services  for  Blind  Persons  - Remedial  Eye  Care 

22.  Work  toward  ultimate  transfer  of  the  remedial  eye  care  program  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Assistance  where  it  cen  be  combined  with  the  gen- 
eral medical  care  program. 

23.  Make  fuller  use  of  low  vision  aids  in  selected  cases  in  which  such 
devices  aid  the  adjustment  process. 

Services  for  Blind  Persons  - Talking  Book  Machines 

24.  Resume  direct  control  of  the  distribution  of  talking  book  machines. 

Explore  the  possibility  of  using  mail  service  to  ship  machines 
directly  to  users. 

Business  Enterprise  Program 

25.  Adopt  as  a basic  operating  principle  the  policy  that  the  supervised 
vending  stand  program  be  expanded  only  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
blind  persons  who,  on  completion  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  are 
clearly  employable  only  in  this  kind  of  sheltered  employment. 

26.  Reorient  the  supervision  of  existing  vending  stands  to  a level  commen- 
surate with  sound  rehabilitative  principles  and  oconcmical  administration. 

27.  Establish  a system  under  which  all  vending  stands  would  contribute  to 
support  the  administrative  costs  of  operating  the  vending  stand  pro- 
gram. Revise  the  present  system  of  payments  to  the  revolving  fund  to 
meet  this  objective. 

28.  Take  immediate  steps  to  reduce  and  ultimately  eliminate  the  inventory 

of  vending  stand  equipment  now  stocked  in  the  central  and  field  offices. 

29.  Establish  a simplified  system  of  accounting  for  the  vending  stand  pro- 
gram. Consider  the  use  of  a weekly  or  monthly  reporting  system. 

30.  Consolidate  the  functions  of  counseling  and  inspection  in  the  business 
enterprise  program;  eliminate  the  position  of  equipment  specialist. 

Recommendations  Affecting  Organization  and  Administration 

31.  Seek  legislative  action  to  assign  full  responsibility  for  the  program  of 
services  for  the  blind  to  the  Department  of  Welfare.  Reconstitute  the 
present  Council  for  the  Blind  as  an  advisory  board  in  the  Department. 

32.  Provide  clear  command  and  staff  channels.  Eliminate  the  positions  of 
assistant  director  and  regional  manager;  create  the  top  level  position 
of  chief  of  rehabilitative  and  social  services. 
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33.  Organize  the  present  consultant  staff  under  the  chief  of  rehabilitative 
and  social  services  to  constitute  the  agency-wide  program  planning  and 
consultation  unit. 

34.  Delegate  fullest  possible  responsibility  and  authority  to  district 
managers  and  elevate  this  position  in  prestige  and  dignity  commen- 
surate with  the  increased  responsibility. 

35.  Fill  the  eight  or  ten  vacancies  now  existing  in  professional  positions 

at  the  district  level  with  qualified  caseworkers  and  vocational  rehabili- 
tation counselors. 

36.  Eliminate  the  function  and  position  of  the  blind  industries  advisor. 

37.  Eliminate  the  position  of  the  management  analyst  III.  Utilize  the 
services  of  the  Department  of  Welfare's  management  analysis  unit  to 
the  maximum  extent. 

38.  Integrate  to  the  fullest  extent  the  clerical  and  stenographic  functions 
of  the  central  office  and  the  Harrisburg  district. 

39.  Re-examine  the  procedures  used  in  accounting  control  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation cases  with  a view  to  eliminating  duplicate  reporting  and 
record-keeping.  Explore  the  possible  use  of  machine  accounting. 
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PART  I 

OBJECTIVES  OF  A STATE  PROGRAM  OF  SERVICES 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

In  order  to  develop  purpose-directed  social  programs  calculated  to  cope 
effectively  with  a human  problem,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  more  than  the 
symptom,  but  inquire  into  the  very  nature  of  the  problem.  This  should  lead 
to  an  identification  of  those  aspects  which  are  amenable  to  treatment  with 
the  knowledges  and  skills  currently  understood.  Treatment,  however,  will  be 
effective  only  if  it  is  guided  by  a set  of  principles  or  a philosophy  to 
direct  its  course. 

Historically,  the  problem  of  blindness  has  been  dealt  with  on  an  emo- 
tional basis,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  any  reasoned  consideration  until 
comparatively  recent  times.  There  is  considerable  evidence  to  indicate 
that  in  early  cultures  it  was  considered  ethical  to  destroy  the  defective 
child.  In  more  highly  developed  societies  compassion  has  characterized 
the  popular  attitude  toward  blindness.  Only  in  recent  times  has  the  con- 
cept of  rehabilitation  into  full  participation  in  our  society  been  given 
consideration.  The  concept  of  rehabilitation  is  more  possible  in  a civi- 
lization in  which  each  man  does  not  have  to  meet  survival  needs,  and  it 
is  also  fitting  in  a society  with  a more  highly  developed  public  ethic. 

The  interdependence  of  men  upon  each  other  and  the  vocational  specializa- 
tion which  characterizes  our  current  social  order  have  removed  the  physical 
obstacles  to  complete  rehabilitation.  The  barriers  that  now  remain  lie  in 
the  minds  of  both  blind  and  seeing  men.  Much  progress  has  been  made.  A 
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considerable  number  of  blind  persons  are  lost  in  society  known  by  those  about 
them  for  their  personalities  and  their  abilities  rather  than  for  their  single 
point  of  difference  from  most  men.  For  the  greater  number,  however,  many 
doors  are  still  closed.  An  accumulation  of  all  the  historical  attitudes  is 
still  with  us  in  varying  measures  and  in  various  persons.  The  attitudes  of 
parents  of  blind  children,  persons  with  blind  neighbors,  teachers,  employers, 
administrators,  and  the  public  at  large  vary  from  complete  and  intelligent 
understanding  to  traumatic  and  overtly  expressed  sympathy  to  rejection  as 
primitive  as  time  could  record.  Rejection  is  usually  disguised,  however, 
which  serves  only  to  complicate  relationships  immeasurably.  Blind  persons 
are  no  different  - they,  too,  are  products  of  our  culture  and  still  play  the 
various  roles  that  history  has  made  their  lot.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
most  blind  persons  do  not  come  from  an  ancestry  so  afflicted,  but  have  had 
seeing  parents  or,  much  more  commonly  still,  have  been  seeing  people  who  have 
lost  their  sight.  The  adjustment  such  a person  can  make  is  likely  to  depend 
greatly  on  his  attitude  as  a seeing  person,  or  the  attitudes  of  his  parents 
toward  blindness  and  blind  persons.  It  follows  then,  and  it  is  true  that 
some  blind  persons  expect  to  be  rejected  and  unwanted  by  people  who  see; 
others  expect  to  be  pitied;  while  still  others  will  expect  to  be  accepted 
without  any  focus  on  blindness  by  people  who  see.  It  is  still  true,  however, 
that  many  persons,  both  blind  and  seeing,  believe  that  the  public  should  do 
almost  anything  that  anyone  suggests  to  "help  the  blind",  and  the  person  who 
stops  to  examine  the  value  of  the  proposals  made  frequently  finds  himself  in 
an  unpopular  position^  This  is  particularly  likely  to  be  true  of  the  public 
administrator . 
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It  is  encouraging  to  note,  however,  that  in  recent  years  top  adminis- 
trators in  government  have  been  taking  some  interest  and  asking  some  questions. 
This  is  apparently  because  objective  processes  of  analysis  have  been  develop- 
ing as  improved  techniques  of  administration  and  are  revealing  relationships 
which  informal  and  subjective  methods  of  administration  ignored.  The  objec- 
tive methods  of  administrative  analysis  now  coming  into  use,  however,  will  by 
their  nature  bring  about  a closer  relationship  between  top  administration  and 
its  program  for  the  blind. 

In  the  following  discussion  basic  questions  which  are  likely  to  occur  to 
administrators  and  legislators  and  hopefully  to  many  others  are  raised,  and 
an  attempt  is  made  to  provide  answers  based  on  current  professional  thinking 
in  the  field. 

Why  does  blindness  receive  more  attention  than  other  handicapping  conditions? 

It  is  apparently  true  that  blindness  has  received  more  public  and  legis- 
lative attention,  and  that  more  money  has  been  spent  for  services  per  capita 
than  any  other  group  has  enjoyed.  It  is,  however,  not  true  that  the  amount  of 
money  spent  on  the  problem  of  blindness  has  been  always  adequate,  or  the  ser- 
vices always  substantial  and  constructive.  Most  persons  would  agree  that  all 
handicapped  persons  should  have  available  to  them  the  services  that  they  need. 

If  the  intent  of  the  question  really  is,  however,  are  we  doing  too  much  for 
the  blind,  the  underlying  assumption  is  likely  to  be  that  physical  handicaps, 
regardless  of  type,  have  a sameness  about  them  and  should  be  provided  for  in 
equal  measure.  A consideration  of  the  literature  of  the  Western  World  will 
reveal  that  in  the  public  mind  blindness  has  been  considered  about  as  bad  as 
anything  that  can  happen  to  a person.  But  the  administrator  or  legislator 
who,  on  the  one  hand,  becomes  acquainted  with  blind  persons  who  live  comfortably 
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and  have  been  able  to  accommodate  themselves  to  this  problem,  and  on  the  other 
hand  is  pressured  by  both  blind  and  seeing  groups,  to  further  extend  privileges 
and  services,  is  likely  to  question  the  necessity  for  providing  more  for  this 
group  before  equalizing  services  to  other  handicapped  persons.  He  may  accede, 
however,  since  the  popular  approach  is  still  to  feel  rather  than  reason  about 
blindness. 

Anyone  considering  this  problem  will  be  aided  immeasurably  if  he  will 
not  categorize  physical  disabilities  together,  but  recognize  first,  that  the 
type  of  disability  makes  a great  difference  in  the  kinds  of  Imitations  that 
it  will  place  upon  the  individual's  activity,  and  secondly,  that  disabilities 
vary  greatly  in  their  amenability  to  medical,  social  and  vocational  treatment. 

Blindness  and  deafness  are  the  great  sensory  disabilities  of  man.  It 
can  be  seen  at  once  that  the  nature  of  the  problem  they  impose  is  different 
from  the  malfunctioning  of  ether  parts  of  the  body  since  their  primary  charac- 
teristic is  that  they  interfere  with  the  flew  of  information  from  the  outside 
world  to  the  brain.  Various  studies  indicate  that  85  to  97  percent  of  the 
sensory  stimulus  in  the  nonhanoicep-ped  person  is  visual.  Since  vision  is  our 
chief  point  of  contact  with  the  world,  a primary  mode  of  compensation  for  other 
disabilities  is  the  wider  use  of  the  eyes,  an  already  highly  developed  skill. 
The  person  who  loses  his  sight,  however,  must  take  the  senses  which  the  non- 
handicapped use  to  carry  from  3 to  15  percent  of  the  information  they  receive, 
and  develop  these  comparatively  little  used  avenues  into  their  chief  arteries 
of  sensory  experience.  It  is  assistance  with  this  process  toward  which  much 
of  the  public  and  private  work  with  the  blind  should  be  directed. 

A consideration  of  the  need  for  the  extensive  personal  reorganization 
which  blindness  brings  to  a person  is  probably  only  exceeded  in  Importance  by  the 
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possibility  of  its  effective  achievement.  Blindness  is  a severe  devastating 
and  frequently  traumatic  experience.  To  underestimate  the  losses  and  depri- 
vations which  it  imposes  is  to  fail  to  see  what  all  mankind  has  understood. 
Personal  reorganization  and  rehabilitation  are  not  only  possible  but  essential 
for  the  self-fulfillment  which  can  come  only  to  the  man  who  can  see  himself 
as  a whole,  complete  and  effective  individual.  It  can  be  said  without  much 
fear  of  contradiction  that  blindness  is  one  of  the  most  severe  disabilities 
with  such  complete  possibility  for  rehabilitation,  provided  the  conducive 
social  climate  and  the  assistance  needed  are  made  available.  This  is  a most 
significant  factor  in  determining  the  worthwhileness  of  both  public  and 
private  effort. 

Why  a separate  state  agency  for  the  blind? 

A partial  answer  to  this  lies  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  and  is  associ- 
ated with  the  effects  that  the  loss  of  the  visual  sense  imposes.  This  query 
is  more  frequently  directed,  however,  specifically  at  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation phase  of  the  program.  In  the  period  since  194-3  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion has  grown  to  be  the  dominant  service,  and  in  this  case  it  is  a service 
which  is  offered  not  only  to  blind  persons  but  to  persons  with  all  other 
types  of  disabilities.  In  36  states,  two  agencies  administer  vocational 
rehabilitation  services,  a general  agency  serving  all  but  the  blind  usually 
associated  with  departments  of  education,  and  vocational  rehabilitation  sec- 
tions in  agencies  for  the  blind  administered  as  commissions  or  subdivisions 
of  major  state  agencies.  It  should  be  recognized  that  blind  persons  are  com- 
monly provided  a variety  of  services  not  offered  other  disability  groups. 

Most  general  agencies  do  not  have  authority  to  provide  other  than  vocational 
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rehabilitation  service.  The  administrative  question  then  is  simply  whether 
all  vocational  rehabilitation  services  should  be  grouped  together  in  a single 
agency,  thus  dividing  the  services  for  the  blind  - or  whether  all  services  for 
the  blind  should  be  placed  in  a single  agency,  thus  dividing  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  vocational  rehabilitation.  The  Federal  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  Public  Law  565  and  its  antecedents  provides  this  administra- 
tive choice  to  the  states  in  connection  with  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  blind  only.  Records  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  will  show  that  significantly  higher  numbers  of  blind  persons  are 
placed  in  employment  and  closed  as  rehabilitated  in  those  programs  in  which 
vocational  rehabilitation  is  administered  by  the  agencies  for  the  blind.  It 
may  also  be  pertinent  that  we  are  coming  to  recognize  that  many  of  the  most 
severe  problems  met  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  adult  blind  are  not  essential 
effects  of  blindness,  but  preventable  byproducts  such  as  attitude  and  habit 
patterns  which  are  unlike  those  of  persons  who  see,  and  which  are  produced  by 
special  treatment  growing  out  of  attitudes  toward  blindness. 

Early  professional  assistance  to  parents  and  to  teachers,  sometimes  to 
the  child  himself,  are  the  antidotes  for  these  problems.  It  seems  apparent 
that  by  adequate  early  assistance  the  number  of  blind  persons  who  will  be 
found  feasible  for  employment  upon  reaching  adulthood  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased. In  this  light,  the  rehabilitation  process  is  long-term,  and  there 
is  a distinct  advantage  in  a single  agency  coordinating  the  total  process. 

What  is  the  responsibility  of  a state  agency  for  the  blind? 

In  order  to  deal  with  this  question  we  must  consider  tradition  and  cur- 
rent thought  and  evolving  practice.  Society  has  considered  blindness  a very 
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special  problem.  It  has  provided  resources  and  developed  specialized  agencies 
to  deal,  in  a general  way,  with  blindness.  The  agencies  have,  for  the  most 
part,  accepted  the  rather  broad  role  assigned  to  them  and  developed  a multi- 
plicity of  techniques  and  services.  In  fact,  it  has  become  the  custom  for 
most  community  agencies,  professional  persons,  and  the  public  at  large,  to 
assume  that  almost  any  problem  which  a blind  person  may  have,  or  which  he  is 
presumed  to  have,  should  be  referred  to  an  agency  for  the  blind  where  an 
’'expert'’  will  solve  the  difficulty.  Many  agencies  have  also  assumed  that  this 
is  their  legitimate  role. 

The  emerging  concept,  previously  alluded  to,  that  cites  full  integration 
into  society  as  the  only  truly  satisfying  adjustment  gives  cause  for  thought, 
however.  One  is  hardly  genuinely  a part  of  his  community  if  he  cannot  relate 
to  it  and  it  to  him  in  most  or  all  of  the  areas  of  his  life  experience,  in- 
cluding his  problems.  Because  blindness  requires  an  extensive  personal 
reorganization  and  a new  set  of  skills  - elements  of  which  are  peculiar  to 
blindness  - the  strong  tendency  has  been  to  assume  that  this  problem  has 
nothing  in  common  with  other  problems  that  plague  men.  Consequently,  the 
problem-solving  services  and  devices  of  the  local  community  often  have  not 
been  applied  to  persons  who  are  blind.  Many  persons  in  work  with  the  blind 
currently  see  the  historical  tendency  of  agencies  for  the  blind  to  be  all 
things  to  all  blind  people  as  a serious  error.  The  public  interest  in 
blindness  has  always  been  very  great,  but  with  rare  exceptions  its  motiva- 
tion has  had  almost  exclusively  an  emotional  base.  If  the  ultimate  interest 
of  the  blind  person  is  to  receive  major  benefit  from  the  public  concern,  it 
will  need  to  be  reoriented  to  thoughtful  consideration  of  his  problem.  In 
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order  to  work  toward  these  goals,  it  is  important  that  State  agencies  for  the 
blind: 

1.  Determine  which  of  its  areas  of  service  are  provided  to  persons  who 
are  not  blind  by  other  agencies  and  instrvanentalities  of  the  community,  and 
which  of  its  services  might  be  offered  by  other  agencies  of  the  community  pro- 
vided they  could,  be  induced  to  accept  the  responsibility.  This  will  leave  as 
the  responsibility  for  direct  service  to  individuals  by  the  state  agency  those 
services  which  it  must  administer  by  law,  and  services  for  which  there  is  no 
local  resource,  either  public  or  private.  This  statement  must  be  qualified 

in  two  respects:  First,  the  same  set  of  concepts  applies  to  private  agencies 

for  the  blind.  This  is  to  say  that  they  should  not  provide  services  to  blind 
persons  which  duplicate  services  available  to  non-blind  persons  in  the  com- 
munity. Secondly,  a state  agency’s  delegation  must  not  involve  the  sacrifice 
of  service  to  the  client.  It  is  essential  to  look  at  this' very  realistically, 
however,  since  it  is  too  easy  to  overlook  the  skills  and  effectiveness  of 
other  agencies  and  persons.  Most  agencies  need  technical  help  in  the  utili- 
zation of  community  resources.  This  is  something  that  almost  every  agency 
says  it  does  and  thinks  it  does  but  does  not  effectively  accomplish. 

2.  Consultation  is  a second  major  form  of  service  appropriately  con- 
ducted by  state  agencies  for  the  blind.  Its  object  is  to  facilitate  and 
improve  the  direct  services  of  the  state  agency  itself,  local  agencies  for 
the  blind,  and  local  and  state-wide  agencies  oriented  to  social  work,  educa- 
tion, medicine,  etc.  Skillful  state  consultants  can  play  a major  role  in 
improving  local  public  and  private  effort,  gradually  relieving  the  state  of 
functions  more  appropriately  provided  locally  and  improving  the  quality  of 
local  interest,  a far-reaching  implication  previously  cited. 
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State  agencies  for  the  blind  commonly  have  broad  responsibility  for 
assuring  the  welfare  of  blind  persons,  but  they  rarely  have  significant  legal 
authority  over  public  or  private  agencies  which  provide  services  to  blind 
persons.  The  consultative  services  of  the  state  agency  provide  a major  chan- 
nel for  the  implementation  of  leadership  through  which  the  state  agency  can 
guide  the  total  program.  The  consultative  staff  should  represent  the 
agency's  maximum  in  specialization.  Depending  upon  the  particular  needs  of 
the  agency,  such  consultants  may  be  drawn  from  the  fields  of  education, 
social  work,  psychology,  or  medicine;  they  may  cut  across  specific  program 
lines  and  consult  in  their  generic  field,  or  they  may  be  program-identified, 
and  may  be  known  as  consultants  in  home  teaching,  preschool  services, 
sheltered  employment,  rural  rehabilitation,  etc.  In  work  with  the  blind  it 
has  been  a common  pattern,  unfortunately,  to  carry  specialization  of  a com- 
paratively discrete  order  into  field  operations.  The  implications  of  this 
will  be  discussed  elsewhere. 

What  is  the  primary  method  through  which  state  agency  responsibility  can  be 
discharged? 

Under  most  state  laws,  responsibilities  are  delegated  to  agencies  for  the 
blind  in  very  broad  terms.  Specific  legal  designation  of  services  to  be  pro- 
vided are  incomplete.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  agencies  are  to  select  sup- 
plemental areas  of  service  to  those  legislatively  specified,  and  they  are  to 
see  that  the  needs  of  blind  persons  for  service  are  met.  One  administrative 
approach  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  responsibility  is  to  attempt  to  build  an 
organization  large  enough  at  state  level  to  provide  the  service  and  assistance 
needed  by  blind  persons  throughout  the  state.  This  conflicts  with  the  concept 
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that  the  primary  service  we  can  offer  any  blind  person  is  to  assist  him  in 
constructive  involvement  with  the  people  of  his  community.  Blindness  should 
not  constitute  a bar  in  the  full  utilization  of  the  services  of  the  community. 
This  concept  and  its  application  has  important  effects  on  a state  agency’s 
program. 

A blind  person  is  more  like  persons  who  see  than  he  is  different  from 
them,  and  he  is  capable  of  responding  to  the  community  and  its  services  very 
much  as  he  would  if  he  were  not  handicapped.  A major  problem  lies,  however, 
in  getting  the  community  to  involve  itself  with  him  without  considering 
blindness  his  primary  characteristic  and  his  major  point  of  interest  and  dis- 
tinction. It  is  both  more  difficult  and  more  significant  a service  to  bring 
a person  into  full  relationship  with  his  community  than  to  provide  a continu- 
ing relationship  with  a state  agency  through  which  his  needs  are  met.  A 
dominant  characteristic  of  a successful  state  agency  will  be  that  it  is  able 
to  exert  strong  leadership  through  the  command  of  know-how  and  skill.  It 
must  stimulate  and  prod,  persuade  and  press,  for  the  fulfillment  of  objec- 
tives which  it  has  clearly  defined  and  can  describe.  It  must  have  policy 
based  upon  a philosophy  which  it  can  call  its  own.  It  need  not  be  unique 
but  it  must  be  based  upon  the  best  knowledge  available,  and  it  must  be  agreed 
upon  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  administrative  ladder.  There  arc  a mul- 
tiplicity of  groups  made  up  of  both  blind  and  seeing  persons  interested  in 
blindness.  Many  of  them  are  special  interest  groups  promoting  one  cause  or 
another,  or  one  program  segment  or  another.  All  the  groups  must  be  heard  and 
their  proposals  sincerely  considered.  But  an  agency  immediately  loses  its 
leadership  if  it  accedes  to  demands  or  supports  proposals  in  which  it  only 
half  believes.  Conflict  is  a readily  seen  characteristic  in  work  with  the 
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blind.  The  program  with  a well  thought  out,  clearly  understood,  and  explain- 
able philosophy  restricts  the  area,  and  raises  the  level,  of  possible  con- 
flict. It  also  establishes  the  only  possible  base  for  the  assumption  of 
leadership  responsibility. 

A primary  function  of  a state  agency  for  the  blind,  then,  is  leadership. 
It  may  exercise  its  leadership  in  a number  of  ways:  first,  it  is  its  busi- 

ness to  be  informed,  and  to  have  a command  of  the  facts,  insights,  and 
theories  known  to  the  field.  It  must  then  translate  these  into  an  ever- 
evolving  set  of  objectives  and  establish  policies  for  implementation.  It 
will  influence  many  agencies  and  persons  by  making  its  information  and  its 
conclusions  available  through  a program  of  public  interpretation.  The  pro- 
vision of  consultative  services  to  a local  agency  will  provide  an  effective 
channel  of  influence.  The  process  of  bringing  agencies  which  are  not  pri- 
marily oriented  to  work  with  the  blind  to  the  point  of  providing  services 
in  their  specialized  areas  to  persons  who  are  blind,  involves  leadership  of 
the  highest  order.  Another  important  channel  for  leadership  involves  the 
assistance  of  local  agencies  for  the  blind  to  improve  their  services  and 
standards.  In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  methods  for  exerting  leader- 
ship, it  is  worthwhile  to  suggest  that  any  delegation  of  state  agency 
responsibilities  to  local  agencies  for  the  blind,  and  any  contractual  agree- 
ments involving  the  payment  for  services,  or  the  granting  of  funds  to  such 
local  agencies,  be  conditioned  on  compliance  by  the  agencies  with  standards 
which  conform  to  the  objectives  of  the  state  agency’s  program. 

Emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  delegation  of  responsibility  and  the 
involvement  of  community  resources.  This  must  be  done  with  a full  cogni- 
zance of  the  responsibility  of  the  state  agency  for  assuring  itself  that 
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blind  persons  within  its  geographical  jurisdiction  receive  the  services  which 
they  need.  State  agency  direct  service  programs  will  be  substantial  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  important  role  of  leadership  just  discussed  will  be  com- 
pletely negated  if  the  direct  services  are  not  of  superior  quality,  and  truly 
carry  out  the  agency’s  philosophy. 

What  is  the  state  agency's  role  with  respect  to  pre-school  blind  children? 

Attention  is  being  given  to  the  pre-school  child  and  his  parents  not 
only  as  an  aid  in  developing  a comfortable  and  happy  child,  but  as  a key  to 
vocational  rehabilitation  in  adulthood.  It  is  recognized  that  all  blind 
children  do  not  need  a nursery  school  experience.  Many  agencies  for  the  blind 
have  operated  nurseries  established  for  blind  children,  and  rather  generally 
encouraged  enrollment  without  reference  to  a study  of  the  child  and  his  pos- 
sible need  for  such  an  experience.  If  it  is  determined  that  the  child  will 
profit  from  a nursery  school  experience,  he  should  usually  be  placed  in  a 
nursery  established  for  seeing  children.  A skillful  person  from  either  a 
public  or  private  agency  for  the  blind  is  likely  to  be  of  substantial  help 
to  the  nursery  school  teacher  who  has  not  previously  worked  with  a blind 
child.  This  assistance  is  usually  necessary  only  for  a period  of  orientation. 

It  is  becoming  recognized  that  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  com- 
mitment of  retarded  children  who  are  also  blind.  A very  significant  number 
of  children  who  were  blind  and  once  diagnosed  as  retarded,  later  prove  to 
have  near-normal  and,  in  some  instances,  superior  mental  capacity.  This  prob- 
lem has  been  observed  by  a considerable  number  of  professional  workers. 

Recent  confirmation  that  this  is  a genuine  problem  developed  in  studies  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  Clinics.  An  emotionally  warm  and  stimulating 
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environment  is  important  to  the  development  of  any  child,  but  it  appears  that 
it  is  essential  to  the  development  of  many  blind  children  who,  without  sight 
to  stimulate  their  desire  to  explore,  must  depend  upon  those  about  them  to 
light  the  fuse  of  early  intellectual  life.  This  is  not  generally  understood, 
and  agencies  for  the  blind  have  a serious  responsibility  for  working  with 
social  workers,  doctors,  psychologists,  and  the  courts,  to  prevent  errors  in 
commitment  arising  out  of  blindness. 

Where  complex  problems  of  child  development  and  family  adjustment  sur- 
rounding a blind  child  arise,  a high  degree  of  social  work  skill  is  required. 

It  is  not  essential,  however,  that  the  workers’  primary  orientation  be  to 
blindness.  The  able  social  worker  in  a family  or  children's  agency  may  be 
appropriately,  and  often  preferably,  called  upon  to  assume  primary  responsi- 
bility. It  is  important,  however,  that  she  have  available  a consultant  from 
an  agency  for  the  blind  if  she  has  not  had  previous  experience  in  working  with 
blind  children. 

Parents  of  blind  children  are  likely  to  experience  all  of  the  anxieties 
that  other  parents  have,  and  a few  more.  If  the  blind  child  is  the  first  or 
only  child,  much  of  the  behavior  that  is  common  to  all  children,  but  not  well 
understood  by  adults,  is  attributed  to  blindness.  Most  parents  watch  for  the 
manifestations  of  mental  development  in  their  children  and  make  comparisons 
with  the  children  of  neighbors  and  friends.  If  a blind  child  develops  in 
some  area  a little  more  slowly,  fears  may  develop  that  there  is  a double  handi- 
cap. This,  of  course,  is  occasionally  true,  but  the  fears  of  most  parents  in 
this  area  are  entirely  unwarranted.  Concerns  develop  early  about  the  safety 
of  the  blind  child,  and  these  often  become  acute  when  he  reaches  the  age  of 
two  and  a half  or  three,  when  he  will  be  playing  outdoors  with  other  children. 
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Premature  concern  about  problems  of  education,  and  even  vocational  choice, 
are  also  common.  Special  schools  and  agencies  for  the  blind  have  sometimes 
aggravated  rather  than  helped  this  problem.  Skillful  assistance  can  help 
parents  resolve  these  anxieties  which  severely  detract  from  their  enjoyment 
of  their  child  and  cause  a tense  environment  in  which  he  cannot  enjoy  the 
comfortable  family  experience  that  he  needs. 

What  is  the  state  agency's  role  in  educational  services  for  the  blind  child? 

Movement  in  this  area  has  been  very  rapid  in  recent  years.  There  are 
four  principal  systems  used  in  providing  this  service.  The  residential 
school,  or  institutional  type  facility,  was  the  original  plan  used.  The 
special  class  within  the  public  school  found  its  origin  in  Chicago  about  50 
years  ago,  and  has  gradually  grown  from  a room  to  which  blind  children  were 
assigned  for  their  training,  to  a resource  room  which  is  used  by  the  blind 
child  only  as  he  needs  it,  as  he  participates  in  the  activities  and  classes 
of  the  school  with  children  who  see.  The  itinerant  teacher  consultant  plan 
eliminates  the  resource  room  and  moves  the  resource  teacher  to  the  student 
as  the  assistance  is  needed  by  him  and  the  regular  class  teacher.  An  un- 
determined number  of  children  are  attending  regular  public  schools  without 
special  teachers.  The  child  welfare  branch  of  the  field  of  social  work  is 
having  a profound  impact  upon  practices  in  special  education  of  the  blind 
child.  The  concepts  surrounding  the  essentiality  of  the  home  in  child 
development,  which  resulted  in  the  substitution  of  the  foster  home  program 
for  the  institution  or  orphanage  in  providing  for  the  care  of  dependent  and 
neglected  children,  are  making  a strong  impact.  The  Oregon  School  for  the 
Blind  returns  children  to  their  home  community  schools  when  they  reach  the 
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high  school  level,  since  by  this  time  they  will  have  learned  Braille  and  other 
basic  skills.  The  California  School  utilizes  the  public  school  system  in  the 
community  in  which  it  is  located,  Burbank,  for  attendance  by  its  pupils.  The 
trend  is  toward  placement  of  responsibility  for  the  education  of  the  handi- 
capped child  in  the  hands  of  local  public  school  officials,  and  toward  maxi- 
mum integration  of  blind  children  with  seeing  children.  The  recent  development 
of  the  itinerant  teacher  consultant  plan  makes  possible  for  the  first  time  the 
provision  of  local  special  school  services  to  the  blind  child  in  rural  areas. 
The  application  here  is  that  the  teacher  may  be  employed  jointly  by  a number 
of  school  districts  and  serve  children  in  schools  in  various  locations.  The 
consolidation  of  rural  school  districts  is  also  providing  school  units  large 
enough  to  make  feasible  the  provision  of  special  education  services.  Although 
the  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  education  programs  rests  with  school 
authorities,  agencies  for  the  blind  have  a serious  responsibility  in  this 
rapidly  changing  field.  Most  blind  children  are  still  sent  to  school  with- 
out a thorough  study  of  the  child  and  his  needs,  and  without  adequate  study 
of  the  community's  resources  for  meeting  those  needs.  Near  the  close  of  the 
pre-school  period  such  studies  should  be  made  by  someone.  It  is  unlikely 
that  improved  school  placement  practices  will  develop  very  rapidly  unless  the 
agencies  for  the  blind  exert  leadership  and  bring  a cognizance  of  this  prob- 
lem to  local  welfare  and  school  authorities.  By  offering  consultation  but 
placing  local  responsibility,  the  agency  for  the  blind  may  play  an  essential 
role  in  proper  school  placement  of  the  blind  child,  and  at  the  same  time 
foster  the  community  responsibility  and  interest  so  much  to  be  desired. 

For  a considerable  period  of  time  the  residential  school  and  the  organ- 
ized day  class  in  the  public  school  have  been  the  dominant  systems.  This 
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meant  that  in  many  areas  rural  children  went  to  the  residential  school,  and 
children  in  urban  centers  of  population  generally  attended  day  classes.  In 
addition,  children  from  broken  homes  and  homes  of  conflict  and  maladjustment, 
which  might  or  might  not  be  related  to  blindness  in  the  child,  were  sent  from 
the  urban  areas  to  residential  schools.  This  is  often  still  taking  place,  but 
this  practice  cannot  be  accepted  as  sound  in  the  light  of  current  child  wel- 
fare thinking.  If  the  family  is  more  than  a device  of  nature  to  provide  for 
the  feeding,  housing,  and  physical  protection  of  children,  and  if  it  is  in- 
deed a social  structure  carefully  designed  to  bridge  the  gap  from  complete 
dependence  to  a virtually  complete  independence  physically,  psychologically, 
and  emotionally,  it  follows  that  every  child  must  have  a home,  and  children 
who  attend  residential  schools  are  no  exception.  Before  suclu  enrollment, 
severe  home  and  family  problems  need  to  be  treated  socially.  And  if,  in 
spite  of  this,  a home  disintegrates,  the  development  of  a new  home  or  foster 
home  is  in  order,  since  any  child,  even  though  he  may  be  placed  in  a residen- 
tial institution,  needs  a home  to  come  from  and  to.  relate  to.  These  are 
rather  well  under  stood  concepts  in  the  field  of  child  welfare.  They  are  not 
so  widely  understood  in  education.  Where  they  are  understood,  however,  in 
both  fields  with  respect  to  non -handicapped  children,  it  is  often  necessary 
for  the  worker  with  the  blind  to  point  out  their  vitaX  application  to  chil- 
dren who  do  not  see.  A major  problem  in  both  of  these  fields  is  to  stimulate 
the  confidence  of  local  agencies  and  professional  persons  in  their  own 
capacities  to  meet  and  to  understand  problems  gi*owing  out  of  blindness,  and 
to  get  them  to  approach  this  disability  as  they  do  the  problems  with  which 
they  more  customarily  work. 
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Developing  such  assurance  in  local  agencies  which  employ  well-oriented 
professional  personnel,  is  one  of  the  leadership  responsibilities  of  State 
agencies  for  the  blind.  With  such  encouragement  should  be  extended  the  offer 
of  competent  professional  consultation  from  a state  agency  staff  or  other  re- 
sources that  may  be  available. 

State  agencies  for  the  blind  commonly  have  a responsibility  for  insuring 
the  provision  of  services  needed  by  blind  persons.  This  is  not  different  in 
the  field  of  education  than  in  any  other  area.  During  the  school  planning 
and  through  ■ j school  years,  it  should  keep  just  closely  enough  in  touch 
with  the  progress  of  children  to  assure  itself  that  children  are  maiding 
reasonable  progress  and  that  gross  needs  are  not  being  neglected. 

The  need  for  special  aids,  learning  devices,  Braille,  clear  type,  and 
recorded  textbooks  and  other  material  is  substantial,  particularly  for  chil- 
dren attending  public  and  parochial  schools.  As  integrated  programs  of  edu- 
cation are  extended,  the  need  for  such  materials  as  are  useable  by  the  blind 
child  and  are  parallel  to  those  used  by  his  seeing  schoolmates  will  constantly 
expand.  The  problem  is  not  as  acute  in  schools  for  the  blind  as  in  public 
school  programs,  since  schools  for  the  blind  may  select  textbooks  for  their 
availability  in  the  medium  needed.  Public  school  officials,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  selecting  textbooks  and  materials  for  a school  system,  have  a wide 
variety  to  choose  from.  If  the  blind  or  partially  seeing  child  is  to  have 
textbooks  like  those  of  his  classmates  who  see,  much  hand  transcribing  work 
is  often  required.  Volunteer  transcribing  groups,  many  of  whom  do  very  high 
caliber  work,  are  functioning  in  many  localities.  Some  state  agencies  for 
the  blind  have  taken  the  leadership  in  organizing  these  resources  on  a state- 
wide basis.  Such  services  should  never  replace  employed  transcribers  in 
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school  systems  large  enough  to  have  them,  and  clearing  procedures  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  avoid  any  duplication  of  materials  previously  transcribed  or 
available  from  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  at  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. Agencies  for  the  blind  and  special  education  authorities  should  decide 
which  agency  will  take  the  responsibility  for  this  work,  its  development, 
guidance,  and  coordination. 

What  is  the  state  agency^  role  in  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  adult 
blind? 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  program  under  state  and  federal  sponsor- 
ship has  become  the  dominant  service  of  agencies  for  the  blind  since  19^3* 

It  is  becoming  recognized,  particularly  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind, 
that  there  are  two  basic  problem  areas  surrounding  the  rehabilitation  of  an 
individual,  and  that  each  requires  somewhat  different  staff  skills.  Many 
blind  persons  are  not  ready  for  vocational  guidance  training  and  placement  in 
employment  when  they  are  referred  to  the  agency.  This  is  true  because  many 
have  not  been  successful  in  reorganizing  their  thoughts  and  emotions,  and 
also  because  they  have  not  developed  the  techniques,  skills,  and  tools  neces- 
sary to  function  independently.  The  first  phase  is  general  social  work 
oriented,  and  the  second  relates  to  vocational  guidance  and  counselling.  The 
doctor,  the  psychologist,  the  therapists,  the  adjustment  center,  the  sheltered 
workshop,  and  the  training  facilities  are  drawn  in  temporarily  to  serve  the 
individual.  Tie  logical  and  desirable  staffing  arrangement  is  one  in  which 
social  work  personnel  are  employed  through  intake  and  social  diagnosis, 
medical  assistance  and  personal  adjustment,  and,  after  this  basic  work  has 
been  done,  responsibility  for  working  with  the  individual  is  transferred  to 
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vocational  guidance  personnel  for  vocational  planning,  training,  placement  in 
employment  and  follow-up.  A number  of  agencies  are  moving  rapidly  in  this 
direction.  The  original  arrangement  still  used  by  many  agencies  sees  the 
vocational  counsellor  guiding  the  process  from  intake  to  closure.  This  has 
some  disadvantages.  Most  agencies  for  the  blind  offer  other  than  vocational 
rehabilitation  services,  so  that  if  various  workers  are  to  handle  applicants 
in  their  specialty  fields,  they  must  constantly  duplicate  each  other’s  travel 
and  cover  the  same  territory,  serving  persons  with  supposedly  different  kinds 
of  problems.  The  object  of  a program  should  be  first,  to  identify  the  needs 
and  problems  of  the  persons  referred  to  the  agency  for  service;  second,  to 
determine  what  services  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  meet  these  needs  and 
resolve  problems;  and,  third,  to  secure,  purchase  or  provide  the  needed 
assistance  and  close  the  case.  This  should  all  be  done  effectively  but  also 
as  rapidly  as  feasible,  so  that  neither  the  agency  nor  the  client  develops 
the  feeling  that  a permanent  protective  relationship  is  developing.  This 
objective  is  aided  by  presenting  the  services  of  the  agency  to  the  client 
initially  through  a worker  whose  responsibility  is  intake  for  all  phases  of 
agency  service,  and,  after  diagnostic  and  basic  adjustment  services  from  the 
worker  who  has  assisted  in  these  personal  areas  of  orientation,  by  transfer- 
ring the  client  to  the  vocational  rehabilitation  counsellor,  who  represents 
a different  phase  of  the  client’s  rehabilitation.  At  this  point  he  is  mov- 
ing into  the  world  of  competition.  This  switch  in  personnel  minimizes  the 
tendency  of  client  and  counsellor  alike  to  attribute  successful  rehabilita- 
tion to  a personal  relationship.  It  aids  the  client  in  knowing  that  he,  as 
as  individual,  is  responsible  for  his  rehabilitation,  and  that  during  his 
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relationship  with  the  agency  he  is  utilizing  services  rather  than  establishing 
a dependent  relationship  with  a person. 

Conside  uole  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  use  of  professionally 
oriented  and  trained  personnel  by  agencies  for  the  blind.  Thi6  is  important 
in  many  fields,  but  has  a particular  significance  in  work  with  the  blind. 

The  social  workers,  the  counsellors,  and  other  personnel,  if  they  are  well 
trained  and  have  aptitudes  and  personal  characteristics  complementary  to 
their  field,  have  not  only  a set  of  skills  and  techniques,  but  also  a keen 
awareness  of  their  own  attitudes  and  those  of  the  client  as  their  relation- 
ship develops.  This  is  essential  in  order  to  avoid  agency  possessiveness  and 
the  desire  to  be  all  things  to  all  blind  people,  which  are  still  far  too  com- 
mon in  work  for  the  blind.  This  leads  to  a pseudo-rehabilitation  in  which  a 
man  goes  through  all  the  motions  but  has  missed  the  soul  of  the  rehabilita- 
tive experience  - the  assurance  that  he  is  competent  and  complete,  and  that 
his  own  resources  will  support  him  in  most  situations.  There  are  a number 
of  legitimate  reasons  for  providing  vocational  rehabilitation  services  to  an 
individual  a second  time.  Constant  vigilance  must  be  exercised  by  the  agency, 
however,  to  be  sure  that  this  is  not  occurring  because  of  inadequate  agency 
work  in  strengthening  not  only  the  skills  but  the  genuine  self-sufficiency 
of  its  clients. 

What  part  do  vending  stands  play  in  the  agency's  vocational  rehabilitation 
program? 

The  operation  of  a chain  of  vending  stands  is  a part  of  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  of  most  state  agencies  for  the  blind.  Vending  stands 
are  often  the  focal  point  for  considerable  controversy.  Many  operators  like 
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to  consider  themselves  entrepreneurs,  and  in  some  respects  so  do  the  agencies, 
but  an  examination  of  the  facts  will  reveal  that  this  is  not  truly  the  case. 
Most  of  the  locations  are  made  available  by  the  public  to  the  agencies  under 
preferential  legislation,  or  are  turned  over  to  the  agencies  by  agreement  with 
the  management  of  the  buildings  in  which  they  are  located  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  employment  opportunities  for  blind  persons.  The  agencies  are  held 
responsible  to  the  donors  of  such  space  for  proper  operation.  Usually  there 
is  no  rental  and  no  charge  for  utilities.  Usually  the  original  purchase  of 
equipment  and  beginning  stocks  of  mechandise  and  supplies  are  provided  for  by 
agency  funds.  Operators  are  selected,  trained  and  placed  by  the  agencies. 

Most  of  these  enterprises  are  established  and  supervised  at  public  expense. 

The  supervision  is  necessary  for  two  major  reasons:  the  agency  is  responsible 

to  the  lessor  for  satisfactory  operation  and  service,  and  the  public  has  an 
investment  of  a continuing  nature  in  this  program.  This  differs  substantially 
from  the  situation  where  the  rehabilitation  client  is  provided  occupational 
tools  and  equipment  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a business,  but  where  the 
business  is  established  on  property  which  the  client  must  secure,  where  he 
operates  fully  competitively,  and  where  the  state  agency  is  not  obligated  by 
agreement  to  a third  party  to  maintain  standards  and  service.  In  most  super- 
vised vending  stand  programs  the  income  varies  widely  depending  upon  location. 
Operators  arc  assigned  locations  largely  on  a chance  basis,  depending  upon 
whose  name  comes  up  on  the  waiting  list  at  the  time  a particular  location  is 
secured.  It  is  often  argued  that  any  opportunities  in  life,  including  oppor- 
tunities in  private  business,  are  also  determined  by  chance.  Even  assuming 
that  this  is  the  case,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  is  the  public’s  desire  that 
their  agencies  should  treat  the  persons  whom  they  serve  with  public  funds 
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and  resources  in  any  more  of  a discriminatory  manner  than  necessary.  If  vend- 
ing stands  are  supervised  and  operated  as  a program,  it  is  possible  to  devise 
objective  rating  systems  of  operator  performance,  and  provide  a promotional 
plan  based  upon  competence  and  seniority  which  reduces  the  original  inevitable 
inequities. 

It  is  clear  that  any  blind  person,  with  his  own  resources  and  initia- 
tive, plus  those  services  and  assistance  to  which  he  may  be  entitled  under 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  may  engage  in  a private  vending  enterprise. 
It  also  seems  clear,  however,  that  those  locations  which  are  provided  by 
preferential  legislation,  in  which  the  original  total  investment  is  made 
from  public  fends,  and  in  which  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  satisfactory 
operation  and  service  rests  with  a public  agency,  must  be  considered  as  parts 
of  a program  which  provides  sheltered  employment  and  not  as  private  busi- 
nesses. The  program  has  two  major  problems.  One  is  that  income  in  the  vari- 
ous locations  commonly  varies  from  an  amount  below  a subsistence  level  to 
incomes  in  the  $10,000  bracket.  The  greatest  single  contributor  to  this 
variation  is  the  location  of  the  stand.  The  second  arises  from  the  first. 

It  is  a prime  concept  of  sheltered  or  publicly  sponsored  employment  that  as 
employees  become  skillful  and  competent  to  compete  in  non- sponsored  employ- 
ment, they  are  no  longer  in  need  of  the  service  and  should  move  on  into  busi- 
nesses of  their  own,  in  order  that  others  may  be  served.  In  the  better 
locations  in  the  stand  program,  however,  the  income  is  so  substantial  that 

operators  are  rarely  willing  to  leave  it;  yet  it  must  be  recognized  that, 
were  they  not  subsidized  locations,  the  incomes  would  be  much  less.  The 
argument  is  often  advanced  that  capable  operators  who  wish  to  purchase  their 
equipment  from  the  program  should  be  allowed  to  do  so,  and  in  this  way  be  en- 
couraged to  be  private  business  men.  This  reasoning  completely  overlooks  the 
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fact  that  perhaps  the  least  of  the  State's  investment  is  the  equipment.  Free 
locations  which  are  good  represent  a substantial  continuing  public  subsidy. 

The  program  in  public  buildings  is  also  predicated  on  agency  responsibility 
for  satisfactory  operation  which  it  cannot  delegate. 

It  would  seem  to  be  rather  essential  public  policy  not  to  subsidize  any 
public  program  beyond  the  point  of  its  need.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to 
retain  from  the  proceeds  of  each  business  location  an  amount  to  assist  in 
meeting  the  expenses  of  the  total  business  operation.  Since  the  operator  is 
responsible  for  handling  all  money,  and  must  forward  to  the  State  fund  the 
amount  due  it,  he  soon  grows  to  view  this  amount  as  a tax  on  himself.  He 
easily  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  is  operating  only  one  unit  in  a pro- 
gram, and  that  the  amount  retained  from  the  location  he  operates  is  ordinarily 
only  a portion  of  the  amount  required  to  keep  the  program  serving  him.  As 
with  the  operation  of  any  other  business,  the  larger  it  becomes  the  smaller 
will  become  its  outlay  for  overhead  and  many  kinds  of  operating  expenses  in 
proportion  to  the  business  handled.  If  locations  which  have  good  incomes  are 
allowed  to  drop  out  cf  the  program,  either  the  subsidy  on  those  remaining 
will  have  to  be  increased,  cr  the  amount  retained,  from  the  remaining  locations 
will  have  to  be  increased..  It  is  probably  not  uncommon  for  public  subsidies 
in  this  program  to  exceed  $1,000  per  year  pec  person  served.  This  is  likely 
to  be  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  locations.  It  is  likely  to  include  most 
of  the  cost  of  expansion.  Many  agencies  have  increased  these  costs  by  pro- 
viding supervision  beyond  the  point  of  necessity,  and  by  providing  many 
services  which  the  operator  could  provide  for  himself.  This  discourages  the 
development  of  independence  and  initiative.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
program  is  not  rehabilitative  in  character,  and  it  presents  an  additional 
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barrier  to  movement  from  the  program  into  private  business.  If  an  agency  is 
going  to  operate  such  a program  as  this,  it  is  important  that  it  be  conducted 
as  efficiently  as  possible  with  both  individual  operator  and  agency  staff 
functioning  T. tth  maximum  effectiveness.  The  object  should  be  to  keep  agency 
staffs  to  a minimum  consistent  with  providing  proper  training,  supervision, 
and  program  extension,  and  to  avoid  continuing  to  provide  any  service  to  an 
operator  which  he  is  able,  or  can  be  taught,  to  perform  for  himself. 
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PART  II 

APPRAISAL  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PROGRAM 
A.  GENERAL  PROBLEM  AREAS 

The  Administrative  Code  establishes  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind  as 
an  administrative  board  in  the  Department  of  Welfare  and  defines  its  powers 
and  duties.  The  general  charge  given  to  the  Council  is  " — to  formulate  a 
general  policy  and  program  for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  and  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  blind  in  this  Commonwealth."  The  Code 
clearly  defines  the  role  of  the  Council  to  include  (l)  an  active  program  of 
blindness  prevention,  (2)  leadership,  guidance,  and  coordination  of  efforts 
of  all  agencies  which  provide  services  for  the  blind,  and  ( 3)  direct  rehabili- 
tative and  related  services  to  blind  persons. 

The  Council  has  a main  office  in  Harrisburg  and,  in  addition,  has  dis- 
trict offices  in  Harrisburg,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Altoona,  Erie,  and 
Wilkes-Barre.  Each  district  office  is  headed  by  a district  manager.  The 
staff  of  approximately  120  is  in  general  organized  according  to  the  special 
services  which  they  perform.  At  the  district  level  the  professional  person- 
nel consists  of  pre-school  counselors,  vocational  rehabilitation  counselors, 
home  teachers,  remedial  eye  care  workers,  general  caseworkers,  and  business 
enterprise  counselors  and  inspectors.  These  personnel  are  primarily  engaged 
in  casework  activity  with  blind  clients. 

In  the  central  or  headquarters  office,  specialists  operate  as  consultants 
or  supervisors,  and  are  assigned  special  responsibility  for  advising,  guiding, 
and,  in  some  measure,  supervising  the  work  which  affects  their  particular 
areas  of  interest.  Other  central,  office  functions  include  the  maintenance  of 
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a register  of  all  blind  persons,  and  eligibility  determination  for  O.A.S.I. 
benefits.  In  addition  there  is  a central  accounting  function  and  the  usual 
stenographic,  clerical  and  housekeeping  functions. 

In  this  survey  of  the  Council  for  the  Blind,  the  objective  was  to  make  a 
broad-gauged  appraisal  of  the  Council's  total  program  and  a general  estimate 
of  the  adequacy  of  the  administrative  structure  of  the  agency.  The  effort 
was  to  assay  both  strong  and  weak  points  and  to  provide  both  short-run  guides 
and  long-run  goals  for  continued  program  improvement.  The  program  was  ex- 
amined in  the  light  of  the  philosophical  principles  and  objectives  of  a state 
program  of  services  for  the  blind  discussed  in  Part  I of  this  report,  and  in 
the  light  of  generally  accepted  administrative  standards.  As  previously 
indicated,  the  philosophical  approach  reflected  in  this  report  represents  an 
emerging  concept  of  work  with  the  blind.  Nation-wide,  it  represents  the  most 
advanced  thinking  in  the  development  of  programs  of  services  aimed  at  nothing 
less  than  the  full  rehabilitation  and  integration  of  the  maximum  number  of 
blind  persons  into  competitive  society.  Application  and  implementation  of 
recommendations  based  upon  these  concepts  will  place  Pennsylvania  in  the  van- 
guard in  this  important  area  of  public  welfare  services. 

In  the  light  of  the  standards  used  in  the  appraisal,  the  survey  indi- 
cated a number  of  basic  and  pervasive  problem  areas  in  the  present  program. 

1.  There  is  a need  to  clarify  and  refine  program  philosophy  to  reflect 
fully  the  concepts  of  rehabilitation  and  adjustment  of  the  individual 
blind  person  so  that,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  he  can  assume 
an  independent  role  in  the  community  and  in  a competitive  society. 
This  philosophy  must  be  transmitted  through  strong  supervision  and 
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1 . ( Cont . ) 

staff  training  to  insure  close  relationship  between  program  objec- 
tives and  operations. 

2.  It  is  essential  for  the  state  to  assume  and  exploit  fully  its  assigned 
role  of  leadership  to  coordinate,  stimulate,  guide  and  improve  the 
efforts  of  all  public  and  private  community  health  and  welfare 
agencies  toward  providing  a full  range  of  constructive  services  for 
blind  persons. 

3*  The  present  divided  responsibility  for  the  program  of  services  for 
the  blind  must  be  eliminated.  It  is  essential  that  legislative 
action  be  taken  to  assign  direct  responsibility  for  the  program  to 
the  Department  of  Welfare  and  to  reconstitute  the  present  Council 
as  an  advisory  board  in  the  Department.  Appointment  to  the  board 
should  be  by  the  Governor  on  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  Welfare 
and  should  represent  appropriate  professional  and  lay  groups. 

4.  There  is  a need  to  revise  the  present  organizational  plan  of  the 
agency  to  provide  clear  channels  of  control  and  communication  be- 
tween headquarters  and  district  offices,  to  reduce  specialization 
at  the  district  level,  and  to  provide  a more  flexible  use  of  pro- 
fessional staff. 

The  recommendations  in  the  following  sections  of  this  report  relate  to 
specific  areas  of  program  operation.  They  indicate  the  ways  in  which  present 
program  can  be  improved  in  line  with  a clarification  and  refinement  of  pro- 
gram objectives  and  program  emphases.  Other  recommendations  are  designed  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  administrative  structure  for  more  effective  opera- 
tions . 
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PART  II 

APPRAISAL  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PROGRAM 
B.  PROGRAM  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Prevention  of  Blindness 

1.  Place  greater  emphasis  on  blindness  prevention  in  the  Council's  over-all 
program.  Create  a top  staff  position  and  recruit  a qualified  person  to 
exercise  special  responsibility  for  planning  and  implementing  a blind- 
ness prevention  program. 

Currently,  there  is  no  person  on  the  Council's  staff  who  has  respon- 
sibility for  developing  and  implementing  an  integrated  state-wide  program 
of  blindness  prevention.  The  agency  has  requested  the  creation  of  the 
position  of  consultant  in  blindness  prevention,  but  there  is  no  other 
staff  officer  who  has  been  assigned  continuing  responsibility  in  this 
field  as  part  of  his  duties.  The  Council  has  specific  responsibilities 
for  blindness  prevention  which  are  sufficiently  important  to  require  the 
services  of  a full-time  top  level  staff  officer,  and  it  is  recommended 
that  this  position  be  created  and  filled  as  soon  as  possible  by  a quali- 
fied person. 

Much  of  the  work  in  a blindness  prevention  program  must  be  carried 
out  as  a part  of  the  over-all  program  of  the  Council  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  district  managers.  Along  with  the  creation  of  the  top- 
level  staff  position,  greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  Council's 
role  and  responsibility  in  the  prevention  of  blindness  to  the  extent 
that  professional  personnel  at  the  operational  level  are  active  par- 
ticipants in  program  implementation. 
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2.  Stimulate,  guide  and  coordinate  the  efforts  of  public  and  private  health 
agencies  engaged  in  preventive  and  curative  research  on  blindness.  Dis- 
seminate the  essential  information  on  the  causes  and  symptoms  of  blindness. 

The  Council's  main  role  in  the  field  of  prevention  - as  in  other 
fields  - is  one  of  leadership.  Primary  effort  should  be  to  stimulate, 
guide,  and,  to  the  extent  possible,  coordinate  the  activities  of  public 
and  private  agencies  engaged  in  research  designed  to  permit  early  diag- 
noses, and  treatment  for  the  causes  of  blindness.  The  Council  should  keep 
abreast  of  the  national  research  effort  in  the  field,  and  should  contribute 
in  this  effort  by  making  available  pertinent  data,  and  by  focussing  atten- 
tion on  the  unmet  research  needs.  Pull  dissemination  of  information  relat- 
ing to  the  causes  and  symptoms  of  blindness,  and  methods  and  procedures 
designed  to  avoid  eye  diseases  and  industrial  eye  injury  hazards  should 
be  considered  a special  responsibility  of  the  Council.  All  professional 
staff  members  should  assist  in  the  dissemination  of  information  relating 
to  blindness  prevention  through  the  various  work  contacts  which  they  make. 

3*  Expand  case  finding  efforts  for  preventive  purposes.  Encourage  public 
screening  clinics  to  include  tests  for  diseases  which  in  later  stage's"" 
cause  blindness. 

The  only  direct  medical  case  finding  activity  at  the  present  time  in 
which  the  Council  participates  is  the  operation  of  the  Mobile  Eye  Clinic 
which  is  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Council  and  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind.  The  Clinic  tours  the  rural  areas  of  the  state  and 
makes  initial  eye  examinations  for  medically  indigent  persons.  Approxi- 
mately 1+0  percent  of  the  persons  examined  are  found  to  be  in  need  of  eye 
care.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  expand  the  use  of  the  clinic  to  the  full- 
est extent  possible  and  to  make  clinic  services  available  to  persons  of 
all  income  levels.  Private  clinics  and  hospitals  should  be  encouraged  to 
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3.  (Cont.) 

develop  eye  examination  programs  and  these  should  be  coordinated  with  the  testin 
program  of  the  Mobile  Eye  Clinic  to  obtain  maximum  geographic  coverage. 

Wherever  possible,  the  Council  should  encourage  the  wider  use  of  tests  for 
diabetes  as  an  aid  in  the  early  diagnosis  of  potential  vision  impairment  and  the 
prevention  of  blindness.  A systematic  check  for  diabetes  information  on  all  cases 
referred  to  the  Council  should  be  made  and  tests  performed  where  necessary. 

The  Council  should  also  make  every  effort  to  get  adequate  and  complete  re- 
ports from  ophthalmologists  and  eye  hospitals  on  all  cases  of  blindness  referred 
to  the  Council.  Reports  and  records  requested  of  them  should  be  as  complete  as 
possible . 

4.  Seek  legal  change  to  require  a medical  eye  examination  for  all  applicants 
for  the  blind  pension. 

Improved  prevention  and  sight  restoration  activities  could  be  obtained  by 
requiring  that  all  applicants  for  the  blind  pension  must  have  a full  medical  ex- 
amination of  the  eyes.  A recent  sampling  of  blind  pension  applicants  referred  t~ 
the  Council  indicated  that  only  about  two-thirds  had  received  a full  medical  eye 
examination.  Optometric  services  are  most  important  and  valuable  in  any  state 
program  of  services  for  the  blind,  but  it  is  essential  that  all  persons  with 
vision  impairment  be  examined  by  an  ophthalmologist.  A major  reason  for  the  lack 
of  medical  information  on  blind  pension  applicants  occurs  because  of  federal  and 
state  laws  which  forbid  any  governmental  agency  to  refuse  to  accept  the  testimony 
of  an  optometrist  as  qualified  evidence  in  those  instances  where  only  an  optometri 
examination  is  required.  Thus,  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance  may  not  refuse 
to  accept  the  testimony  of  an  optometrist  as  qualified  evidence  in  determination 
of  pension  eligibility,  since  the  law  relating  to  the  pension  defines  eligibility 
in  torms  of  visual  acuity.  The  result  is  that  many  cases  referred  by  the 
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Department  . f Public  Assistance  to  the  Council  lack  important  medical  informa- 
tion needed  for  full  diagnosis  and  treatment.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
provisions  of  the  federal  and  state  laws  which  impose  this  restriction  be 
removed . 

A number  of  state  agencies  which  administer  both  an  assistance  progrem 
and  a general  program  of  services  for  the  blind,  permit  the  individual  to  choose 
a non-medical  examiner  but  also  require  him  to  be  seen  by  an  ophthalmologist 
on  the  grounds  that  the  agency  has  a responsibility  for  preventing  loss  of 
sight  and  for  restoration.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  pension  program  is  separately 
administered  but  the  Council  clearly  has  the  responsibility  for  prevention  of 
blindness.  It  should  exercise  every  administrative  means  to  insure  that 
every  blind  pension  applicant  receives  a medical  eye  examination. 

5 . Stimulate  and  work  closely  with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and 
local  school  districts  in  developing  a systematic  program  of  vision  test- 
ing in  the  public  and  parochial  schools . 

Under  t,ne  Administrative  Code,  the  Council  has  no  direct  responsibility 
to  provide  special  education  service  to  children  of  school  age.  The  pre- 
ventive responsibilities  of  the  Council,  however,  are  broader  in  scope  and 
extend  to  all  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Council  should  exert  a 

strong  influence  on  activities  and  measures  taken  by  public  and  private 
schools  to  prevent  loss  of  vision.  A recent  study  by  the  Joint  State 

Government  Commission  contains  a recommendation  for  an  annual  vision 
test  for  all  school  children,  and  a bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
current  session  of  the  legislature  which  would  convert  this  recommenda- 
tion into  law.  The  State  Council  should  lend  its  support  of  such 
measures,  and  should  exert  its  leadership  in  the  field  by  stimulating 
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and  assisting  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  development  of  a systematic  program  of  vision  testing  in 
the  schools. 

Referrals,  Intake  and  Screening,  Register  of  Blind  Persons 

6.  Request  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance  to  adopt  policies  and  proced- 
ures to  permit  the  direct  referral  of  cases  from  county  boards  of  assist- 
ance to  district  offices  of  the  State  Council. 

A large  volume  of  referrals  to  the  Council  come  from  the  Department 
of  Public  Assistance.  These  cases  originate  with  the  various  county 
boards  of  assistance  and  are  transmitted  to  departmental  headquarters  in 
Harrisburg  for  processing  after  which  the  cases  are  referred  to  the  State 
Council  for  possible  action.  Cases  referred  are  checked  through  the 
files  of  the  registration  section  for  the  existence  of  previous  records 
and  are  then  sent  out  to  the  appropriate  district  offices. 

Delay  in  case  screening  and  processing  could  be  avoided  if  referrals 
were  made  by  the  county  boards  directly  to  the  appropriate  district 
office  of  the  Council.  The  Department  of  Public  Assistance  should  be  re- 
quested to  adopt  the  necessary  policies  and  procedures  to  make  direct 
referrals,  and  the  personnel  of  the  Council  should  work  closely  with  the 
Department  and  its  county  boards  in  setting  up  a smooth  direct  referral 
system. 

7 • Speed  the  complete  decentralization  of  case  record  files  to  the  various 
district  offices. 

In  order  to  make  possible  the  complete  decentralization  of  referrals 
to  the  btate  Council,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  the  district  manager  and 
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staff  with  whatever  materials  are  needed  to  receive,  screen  and  process 
incoming  cases.  These  would  include  the  case  record  files  which  may  con- 
tain ophthalmologic  and  other  data  on  referred  cases.  The  Council  has 
started  some  decentralization  of  these  records;  it  is  suggested  that  this 
activity  be  continued  at  an  accelerated  pace  until  decentralization  of 
case  records  is  complete.  Decentralization  will  serve  to  bring  the  case 
records  to  the  operational  level  where  they  can  be  used  most  effectively 
to  check  the  existence  of  prior  records  which  may  be  helpful  in  case  proc- 
essing. It  will  also  serve  to  eliminate  the  routing  of  referrals  made 
directly  to  district  offices  to  headquarters  for  a check  of  records. 

8.  Authorize  all  district  managers  to  obtain  local  ophthalmologic  examina- 
tions. 

Another  measure  needed  to  facilitate  the  decentralization  of  the  re- 
ferral system  is  authorization  of  district  offices  to  obtain  ophthalmo- 
logic and  medical  examinations  on  incoming  cases.  Only  one  of  the  local 
district  managers  is  authorized  to  obtain  ophthalmologic  examinations. 
Other  managers  must  obtain  authorization  for  this  examination  from  the 
central  office  on  a case-by-case  basis.  All  district  managers  should 
immediately  be  granted  permission  to  authorize  whatever  type  of  diagnos- 
tic examination  is  necessary  in  their  judgment,  including  medical,  psy- 
chological, and  vocational  assessment. 

9 • Encourage  general  welfare  agencies  to  offer  their  services  to  blind  per- 
sons and  make  fullest  possible  use  of  these  agencies  for  transfer  or 
re-referral  of  selected  incoming  cases. 

The  basic  objective  in  all  services  provided  blind  persons  is  to  ob- 
tain the  fullest  possible  integration  of  the  individual  into  competitive 
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society.  Underlying  this  objective  is  the  concept  that  the  blind  person 
is  not  unlike  other  persons  in  many  of  the  problems  which  beset  him.  In 
assisting  the  blind  person  in  the  solution  of  these  problems  it  is  impor- 
tant, therefore,  to  employ  the  full  range  of  social  services  and  to  seek 
maximum  utilization  of  local  community  social  welfare  agencies.  There 
is,  in  general,  too  little  use  of  family  service  agencies,  child  welfare 
agencies,  local  public  welfare  departments,  psychiatric  clinics,  library 
services  and  other  general  welfare  agencies  which  might  provide  services 
for  blind  persons  with  particular  types  of  problems.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility, and  perhaps  the  highest  calling  of  the  state  agency  for  the  blind, 
to  stimulate  and  encourage  general  welfare  agencies  to  extend  their  ser- 
vices to  blind  persons,  and  to  see  to  it  that  these  services  are  used  to 
the  maximum.  This  activity  has  the  effect  of  expanding  services  for  the 
blind;  and,  more  important,  the  use  of  community  welfare  agencies  often 
represents  a most  effective  way  of  helping  the  blind  person  toward  full 
adjustment  and  integration  into  the  community  and  society. 

In  carrying  out  the  work  of  stimulating  and  encouraging  community 
welfare  agencies  to  provide  needed  services  to  blind  persons,  it  is  impor- 
tant for  the  Council  to  work  closely  with  the  Department  of  Welfare’s 
Office  of  Program  and  Community  Planning.  This  agency  is  involved  in 
the  use  and  coordination  of  local  welfare  services  and  should  be  able  to 
assist  the  Council’s  efforts  in  this  work.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  Council's  responsibility  for  a particular  case  does  not  end 
with  the  transfer  or  re-referral  to  a community  welfare  agency.  The  state 
agency  should  assure  itself  that  the  service  supplied  by  other  agencies 
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is  adequate  to  meet  the  specific  needs  represented.  This  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  following  up  each  case  on  a review  basis,  but  it  does  mean 
maintaining  sufficient  contact  with  the  local  agencies  supplying  services 
for  blind  persons  to  permit  general  evaluation  of  their  programs. 

10.  Review  and  intensify  case  screening  procedures  to  make  possible  the  early 
exclusion  or  closure  of  cases  which  require  little  or  no  service,  and  the 
ear3.y  classification  and  assignment  of  other  cases  to  permit  speedy 
service  and  closure. 

It  is  reported  that  at  the  present  time  the  average  monthly  volume 
of  cases  received  by  the  Council  is  about  1000.  A significant  percentage 
of  these  are  later  rejected  for  service.  In  the  intake  process  this  high 
volume  of  cases  can  be  handled  efficiently  only  if  cases  can  be  reviewed, 
screened,  and  classified  as  to  the  type  of  service  required.  Referrals 
which  do  not  require  service  should  be  excluded  as  early  as  possible  so 
that  staff  can  be  assigned  meaningful  case  loads  and  can  be  used  most 
effectively.  Criteria,  procedures,  and  intake  staff  supervision  should 
be  studied  to  make  certain  that  the  maximum  number  of  cases  which  might 
be  later  rejected  are  serviced  and  screened  out  at  the  earliest  possible 
stage. 

Effective  intake  procedures  require  adequate  referral  records.  In- 
formation typically  supplied  by  referring  agencies  should  be  thoroughly 
reviewed  from  the  point  of  view  of  whether  the  information  is  adequate 
for  early  decision  making.  Referring  agencies  should  be  requested  to 
supply  whatever  information  is  necessary  to  aid  the  intake  and  screening 
process. 
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11.  Eliminate  the  maintenance  of  a register  of  all  blind  persons  in  the  Com- 
monwealth . 

The  Administrative  Code  requires  that  the  State  Council  for  the 
Blind  collect  and  systematize  information  regarding  blind  persons  in 
the  Commonwealth.  The  Council  discharges  this  responsibility  by  main- 
taining a register  of  all  persons  who  have  lost  30  percent  or  more  of 
their  vision.  As  of  mid-year  1956,  there  was  a total  of  44,000  names 
currently  on  the  register,  broken  down  with  respect  to  visual  acuity  as 
follows : 


Percent  Loss  of 
Vision 


Number  of 
Persons 


30  to  79  percent  10,217 

80  to  94  percent  4,336 

95  to  100  percent  29,619 

Total  44,172 


Approximately  71  percent  of  the  persons  listed  were  over  60  years 
of  age,  and  an  additional  11  percent  were  51  to  60  years  of  age. 

Independent  estimates  of  the  number  of  blind  persons  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, based  on  a recently  developed  formul#,  indicate  that  there  are 
approximately  20,000  persons  in  the  state  with  an  80  percent  or  greater 
loss  in  visual  acuity.  The  disparity  between  this  figure  and  the  num- 
ber (approximately  3^»000)  of  persons  in  this  category  on  the  register 
is  great  and  raises  a question  concerning  the  accuracy  of  the  register. 

The  primary  reasons  advanced  for  the  maintenance  of  a register  sire 
(l)  to  facilitate  program  planning,  and  (2)  to  make  available  objective 
statistical  and  research  data.  Closer  examination  indicates  that 
neither  of  these  reasons  serves  as  adequate  justification  for  maintain- 
ing a cumulative  register  of  all  blind  persons.  Program  planning  needs 

■^Formula  developed  by  Ralph  G.  Hurlin  and  published  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
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11.  (Cont.) 

can  be  served  by  analysis  of  case  records  of  persons  served  by  the  Coun- 
cil supplemented  by  general  statistical  and  other  information  on  the 
problem  of  blindness.  Other  governmental  programs  in  the  health  and 
welfare  areas  are  planned  and  developed  without  precise  registers  of 
all  persons  in  the  statistical  universe  potentially  to  be  served  by  these 
programs.  Nor  is  a register  required  in  order  to  supply  statistical  in- 
formation for  general  research  on  the  causes  or  characteristics  of  blind- 
ness. Such  information  can  be  much  more  easily  and  accurately  obtained  by 
using  statistical  sampling  techniques  supplemented  by  special  research 
projects  based  on  known  cases. 

For  these  reasons,  and  because  an  accurate  cumulative  register  of 
all  blind  persons  is  almost  impossible  to  maintain  without  great  adminis- 
trative expense,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Council  immediately  cease 
its  efforts  to  maintain  the  present  register.  Instead,  efforts  should 
be  directed  toward  developing  and  maintaining  an  adequate  case  record 
file  of  all  active  cases.  If  necessary,  modifications  should  be  made  to 
existing  case  record  files  and  forms  to  include  any  essential  informa- 
tion previously  available  only  in  the  register.  Clerical  staff  made 
available  by  the  elimination  of  the  register  should  be  reassigned  to 
other  duties. 

Services  for  Blind  Persons  - General  Casework 

12.  Reorganize  the  professional  staff  at  the  district  level  into  two  basic 
staff  groups  - one  providing  social  casework  and  the  other  providing 
vocational  counseling  and  guidance. 

At  present  the  professional  staff  of  the  Council  at  the  district 
level  is  divided  into  the  following  specialties:  vocational  rehabili- 
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tat ion  counselor,  pre-school  counselor,  home  teacher,  remedial  eye  coun- 
selor, and  caseworker.  In  addition,  there  are  two  staff  specialties 
involved  in  the  supervision  of  the  vending  stands  at  the  district  level. 
In  general,  intake  functions  are  performed  by  caseworker  personnel,  and 
cases  are  then  referred  to  vocational  rehabilitation  counselors,  or  to 
other  staff  specialists  for  case  service.  Vocational  rehabilitation 
counselors,  pre-school  counselors,  and  caseworkers  for  the  blind  exercise 
primary  responsibility  over  cases  assigned  to  them  while  home  teachers 
are  used  on  a special  service  basis  for  particular  cases. 

There  are  basic  disadvantages  with  this  kind  of  a staff  arrangement: 
(l)  it  tends  to  produce  compartmentalized  staff  groups  and  case  loads 
which  in  turn  prevent  the  administrative  and  operational  economies  which 
can  be  gained  by  a more  flexible  distribution  and  utilization  of  staff 
resources;  and  (2)  it  inevitably  gives  the  pattern  of  available  special- 
ized services  too  great  a weight  in  interpreting  needs,  and  therefore 
militates  toward  providing  direct  state  services  and  against  developing 
and  actively  using  general  resources  available  in  the  community. 

In  supplying  services  for  blind  persons,  the  objective  should  be  to 
guide  and  assist  the  individual  in  making  the  personal  readjustment  that 
blindness  requires,  including  the  provision  of  any  medical  or  other 
services  required  in  the  adjustment  process,  and  to  supply  the  vocational 
guidance  and  training  needed  to  make  the  blind  person  a contributing 
member  of  a competitive  society.  As  previously  indicated,  the  first 
phase  of  direct  service  operations  is  general  social  casework  oriented, 
and  the  second  relates  to  providing  vocational  guidance  and  counseling 
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for  persons  who  are  capable  of  vocational  rehabilitation.  A desirable 
staffing  arrangement  is  one  in  which  social  work  orientation  is  employed 
through  intake  and  screening,  diagnosis,  medical,  assistance  and  personal 
adjustment.  In  those  cases  which  are  feasible  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, it  would  be  desirable  to  transfer  primary  responsibility  for 
cases  in  which  the  adjustment  process  has  been  moved  to  an  appropriate 
stage  to  a vocational  counselor  for  vocational  guidance  and  planning, 
training,  and  placement. 

The  Council  has  planned  organizational  changes  which  point  in  the 
direction  of  consolidation  of  specialties.  These  plans  do  not  go  far 
enough  in  the  direction  of  consolidation  of  staff  specialties.  As  soon 
as  possible,  a revised  plan  should  be  instituted  which  would  call  for 
only  two  basic  staff  specialties  and  would  organize  all  professional 
personnel  at  the  district  level  into  two  organizational  subdivisions. 
These  would  be  (l)  social  caseworkers,  and  (2)  vocational  rehabilitation 
counselors.  This  would  mean  no  change  with  respect  to  vocational  re- 
habilitation counselors.  Business  enterprise  counselors  would  be  in- 
cluded with  vocational  rehabilitation  counselors  and  assigned  to 
specialized  rehabilitation  work  in  business  enterprise  activities.  (A 
later  recommendation  proposes  that  the  function  of  the  business  enter- 
prise inspection  be  combined  with  the  business  enterprise  counseling 
function.)  The  social  caseworker  category  would  represent  a consoli- 
dation of  the  pre-school  counselor,  home  teacher,  remedial  eye  counselor, 
and  caseworker.  Personnel  in  these  two  categories  should  have  comparable 
qualifications  and  salary  levels.  Pay  levels  and  job  qualifications 
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should  be  established  in  accordance  with  standards  applicable  to  similar 
positing  in  the  state  service  or  in  other  social  work  and  vocational 
guidance  agencies.  They  should  be  high  enough  to  enable  the  Council  to 
compete  successfully  for  qualified  personnel. 

The  specific  staffing  requirements  based  upon  the  proposed  reorgani- 
zation and  the  ratio  between  social  casework  and  vocational  guidance 
staff  remain  to  be  worked  out.  The  necessary  detailed  studies  of  staff 
assignment  and  distribution  under  the  proposed  plan  should  be  made 
immediately.  The  change-over  to  the  new  system  should  be  scheduled  as 
soon  as  the  staffing  studies  are  complete.  Intensive  staff  training  in 
the  concept  and  operational  plan  as  described  should  begin  at  once. 

13*  Adopt  policies  and  procedures  which  permit  a flexible  arrangement  for 
the  transfer  of  cases  from  social  casework  supervision  to  vocational 
guidance  supervision. 

The  movement  of  cases  which  are  feasible  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation from  general  casework  to  vocational  guidance  and  counseling  is  a 
major  *.ay  in  the  successful  operation  of  the  proposed  staff  organiza- 
tional plan.  The  special  skills  which  the  vocational  counselor  brings 
to  any  case  include  counseling  toward  selection  of  an  employment  objec- 
tive, supervision  of  training  for  that  objective,  and  placement  in  the 
appropriate  job  opportunity.  In  order  to  use  these  skills  most  effec- 
tively and  efficiently,  it  is  important  that  cases  be  transferred  to 
vocational  staff  when  the  persons  involved  are  ready  to  receive  voca- 
tional guidance  and  training.  Ideally,  this  means  the  case  should  be 
transferred  when  the  adjustment  process  has  been  substantially  completed 
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and  feasibility  of  vocational  service  has  been  established.  While  this 
principle  represents  a workable  goal  and  sound  objective,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  social  casework  will  not  often  fall  into  easy  and  con- 
venient process  categories.  It  may  be  that  the  particular  problems  of 
adjustment  or  diagnostic  testing  are  of  a type  that  can  best  be  solved 
by  a vocational  counselor.  In  that  case  transfer  should  be  made  early. 

On  the  other  hand,  adjustment  problems  commonly  involve  the  individual’s 
human  and  physical  environment  and  these  broad  relationships  lie  within 
the  province  of  the  social  caseworker. 

To  meet  this  problem  requires  a flexible  arrangement  -under  which 
cases  could  be  transferred  in  accordance  with  the  basic  principle  stated 
above  subject  to  special  problems  which  might  arise.  Policies  and  pro- 
cedures should  be  adopted  which  permit  variation  in  criteria  used  to 
determine  when  cases  should  be  transferred  from  social  casework  to  voca- 
tional counseling.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  use  of  case  con- 
ferencing techniques  and  procedures  to  determine  not  only  when  transfer 
of  the  more  complex  cases  should  be  made,  but  also  to  secure  the  benefits 
of  the  team  process  in  diagnosis  and  planning  of  treatment.  Positive  ad- 
mini  stiacive  and  supervisory  controls  are  required  to  insure  that  trans- 
fers of  cases  are  made  to  meet  varying  conditions  and  needs. 

14.  Establish  the  function  and  staff  position  of  casework  supervisor  at  the 
district  office  level  with  the  objective  of  supplying  continuous  super- 
vision over  all  aspects  of  social  casework. 

Staff  members  at  both  the  district  office  and  headquarters  levels 
have  indicated  that  there  is  a need  for  casework  supervision  at  the 
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operational  level.  Ideally,  this  function  should  constitute  the  full- 
time responsibility  of  a person  who  has  been  trained  in  the  techniques 
of  individual  diagnosis  as  the  basis  for  social  or  vocational  counseling. 

The  position  of  casework  supervisor  should  be  established  in  all 
district  offices  which  have  a sufficient  volume  of  cases  to  make  casework 
supervision  a full-time  job.  This  officer  would  be  directly  responsible 
to  the  district  manager  in  the  assignment  and  continuous  review  of  active 
cases.  He  would  be  responsible  for  making  certain  that  an  adequate  plan 
is  developed  for  each  case,  and  that  cases  move  through  the  various  pro- 
cess stages  smoothly  and  efficiently.  He  would  review  the  major  deci- 
sions made  in  casework  as  well  as  a decision  to  close  a case. 

It  is  possible  that  the  volume  of  cases  handled  by  one  or  two  dis- 
trict offices  would  not  warrant  a full-time  casework  supervisor.  Where 
this  is  true,  however,  part-time  casework  supervision  should  be  the 
specific  assignment  of  a senior  counselor.  It  is  also  possible  that  the 
larger  district  offices  should  have  one  casework  supervisor  over  the 
general  social  casework,  and  another  to  supervise  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation cases.  Any  person  assigned  as  casework  supervisor  should  have 
qualifications  which  meet  recognized  professional  standards. 

15*  By  means  of  strong  supervision,  the  strategic  use  of  consultants,  and 
special  staff  training,  make  special  efforts  to  train  professional 
staff  at  the  district  level  in  the  imaginative  use  of  formal  and  infor- 
mal community  resources. 

The  objectives  and  principles  previously  discussed  in  this  report 
place  great  stress  on  the  full  integration  of  the  blind  person  into 
society  as  the  only  truly  satisfying  adjustment.  One  of  the  best  ways 
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to  attain  this  goal  is  by  encouraging  the  early  involvement  of  the  blind 
person  with  persons  or  agencies  in  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  This 
type  of  contact  may  offer  far  more  advantages  and  greater  service  than 
the  regular  casework  contact  with  the  staff  member  of  the  state  agency 
for  the  blind.  To  the  maximum  extent  possible,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  use  of  a community  agency  or  a member  of  the  community  to 
supply  the  particular  service  needed.  Direct  services  should  be  used 
only  when  local  services  are  clearly  unavailable  or  inadequate. 

Special  effort  should  be  made  to  adapt  and  create  new  devices  and 
methods  by  which  community  resources  can  be  used  to  supply  services 
needed  by  blind  persons.  Improvement  is  possible  in  the  use  of  informal 
community  resources  and  interested  citizens.  There  appears  to  be  little 
use  of  innovating  techniques  and  devices  by  which  latent  resources  avail- 
able in  the  community  could  perhaps  be  made  active.  As  an  example,  in  the 
home  teaching  area  of  operations,  there  appears  to  be  a heavy  use  of  tra- 
ditional methods  of  teaching  Braille  and  crafts  based  on  a one-to-one  ratio 
between  teacher  and  client.  Home  teachers  interviewed  were  aware  of  this 
problem  and  exhibited  a high  degree  of  responsiveness  to  the  possible 
fuller  use  of  community  resources.  It  is  recommended  that  expansion  in 
the  use  of  community  resources  be  made  the  subject  of  staff  discussions 
at  all  levels,  and  that  through  the  use  of  supervision,  consultation,  and 
staff  training,  continuous  efforts  be  exerted  to  accomplish  this  objective. 

16.  Eliminate  the  routine  teaching  of  Braille  and  crafts  to  home-bound  clients. 
Utilize  home  teaching  as  a therapeutic  device. 

Under  the  staff  reorganization  recommended,  the  present  function  of 
home  teaching  would  be  included  within  the  social  casework  function. 
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Qualified  home  teachers  are  prepared  to  assist  clients  with  adjustment 
problems  and  have  many  skills  in  common  with  professionally-trained  case- 
workers. It  is  suggested  that  the  function  of  imparting  skills,  whenever 
at  all  possible,  be  delegated  to  local  agencies  where  they  are  functioning, 
local  persons  with  such  skills  whose  interest  can  be  enlisted,  and  adjust- 
ment centers  and  training  agencies  where  the  amount  of  assistance  needed 
is  substantial.  This  is  an  opposite  emphasis  in  connection  with  the  use 
of  the  home  teachers’  skills  from  that  now  in  vogue  in  the  agency.  Cur- 
rently the  primary  function  of  the  home  teacher  is  to  teach,  while  the 
caseworker  retains  continuing  responsibility.  Skilled  home  teachers  and 
persons  who  train  them  are  likely  to  agree  that  the  teaching  is  one  de- 
vice for  working  toward  adjustment.  It  is  this  broader  area,  similar  in 
scope  to  that  of  the  social  caseworker,  in  which  the  home  teacher  makes 
her  maximum  contribution. 

Routine  teaching  of  Braille  and  crafts  by  Council  personnel  should 
be  replaced  by  a fuller  use  of  community  resources.  This  will  bring 
about  a much  to  be  desired  closer  involvement  of  the  blind  person  with 
his  home  community  and  at  the  same  time  result  in  a more  effective  use 
of  Council  personnel. 

Services  for  Blind  Persons  - Pre-school  Counseling 

IT • Adopt  a policy  of  home-based  pre-school  training  of  blind  children  and 
their  parents.  Encourage  existing  segregated  pre-school  facilities  to 
special ' ze  in  the  training  of  children  with  multiple  handicaps. 

The  Council  provides  counseling  and  guidance  to  the  families  of 
pre-school  children  who  are  blind.  The  number  of  blind  children  served 
under  this  program  is  currently  about  350. 

(44) 
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In  recent  years  there  has  been  some  tendency  for  residential  insti- 
tutions and  specialized  agencies  for  training  blind  persons  to  extend 
their  services  to  pre-school  children.  In  Pennsylvania,  at  least  one 
additional  facility  is  developing  plans  for  a nursery  school.  It  should 
not  be  assumed  that  pre-school  nursery  attendance  is  needed  by  or  proper 
for  all  blind  children.  The  need  for  this  service,  as  with  any  other, 
must  be  established  by  a study  of  the  child.  Blind  children  who  need 
such  service  are  generally  placeable  in  nurseries  established  for  see- 
ing children  in  their  own  communities. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Council  take  a firm  stand  in  support  of 
caution  in  institutionalizing  or  otherwise  segregating  blind  children, 
and  that  it  define  and  express  a firm  policy  of  using  home-based  train- 
ing and  social  service  for  the  pre-school  blind  child  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible.  The  philosophy  and  objectives  outlined  earlier  in  this 
report  emphasize  adjustment  through  maximum  involvement  of  the  blind 
person  with  the  sighted  people  around  him.  This  concept  should  be 
implemented  most  vigorously  with  respect  to  blind  children  who  require 
exposure  to  the  activities  of  seeing  children  and  the  normal  relation- 
ships of  the  family  circle  in  order  to  make  the  most  satisfactory  ad- 
justment. Children  who  have  multiple  handicaps  (physical,  emotional 
or  developmental),  including  blindness  may  require  the  special  training 
and  treatment  that  only  a residential  or  specialized  facility  can  sup- 
ply. It  is  suggested  that  existing  pre-school  residential  and  special- 
ized training  facilities  be  encouraged  to  serve  this  need. 
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Service  for  Blind  Persons  - Vocational 
Guidance,  Training,  and  Placement 

18.  Eliminate  the  routine  review  of  vocational  rehabilitation  cases  by  cen- 
tral headquarters  personnel.  Place  responsibility  for  final  case 
decisions  at  the  district  manager  level. 

All  vocational  rehabilitation  plans  are  prepared  by  district  office 
personnel  and  are  reviewed  by  headquarters  personnel.  All  vocational 
rehabilitation  plans  which  involve  college  plans  or  vocational  training 
plans  of  two  years  or  more,  and  all  plans  which  involve  the  expenditure 
of  more  than  $500  must  be  approved  by  central  headquarters.  In  addition, 
all  vocational  rehabilitation  closures  are  reviewed  by  central  head- 
quarters. Persons  who  participate  in  the  review  at  headquarters  include 
the  regional  manager,  the  consultant  staff,  and  a casework  analyst. 

This  review  process  is  repetitive,  and  requires  much  top-level 
staff  time.  Furthermore,  these  reviews  delay  case  processing  and  in- 
volve the  consultant  staff  in  a supervisory  rather  than  an  advisory  role. 
Routine  review  of  cases  and  vocational  rehabilitation  plans  by  head- 
quarters personnel  should  be  eliminated  immediately.  Responsibility 
for  case  review  should  be  delegated  to  the  district  manager,  and  he 
should  be  required  to  submit  summary  reports  on  progress  to  the  central 
office. 

19*  Adopt  and  implement  a policy  of  earliest  possible  closure  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  cases,  and  provide  for  more  frequent  review  of  cases 
which  remain  in  open  status  for  long  periods^ 

The  length  of  time  required  to  attain  the  degree  of  rehabilitation 
which  will  assist  the  client  to  compete  successfully  in  a chosen  voca- 
tional field  will  vary,  depending  upon  the  client,  the  vocation,  and 
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other  variable  factors.  It  is  important,  nonetheless,  to  adopt  and 
implement  an  organizational  policy  which  emphasizes  the  goal  of  earli- 
est possible  closure  of  vocational  rehabilitation  cases.  Hiis  is  the 
right  emphasis  for  clients,  counselors,  and  potential  employers.  Full 
implementation  of  the  policy  produces  operational  economies  and  permits 
the  most  efficient  distribution  of  service  resources.  It  is  further 
recommended  that  a schedule  be  established  providing  for  more  frequent 
review  of  cases  which  continue  to  remain  in  open  status  for  long  periods 
of  time. 

20.  In  vocational  placement  activities,  emphasize  client  and  employer  re- 
sponsibilities and  reduce  protective  practices  to  the  minimum. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  counselors,  in  some  instances,  follow 
the  practice  of  placing  blind  persons  in  job  situations  with  the  under- 
standing between  the  employer  and  the  counselor  that  the  persons  will 
be  removed  by  the  Council  if  they  prove  to  be  unable  to  handle  the  job 
satisfactorily.  This  understanding  may  be  expressed  or  implied. 

Accepting  responsibility  for  removal  of  blind  persons  placed  in 
job  situations  under  these  conditions  runs  the  risk  of  creating  a 
feudalistic  relationship  between  the  Council  and  the  client,  and  re- 
duces the  responsibility  of  the  employer  to  assist  the  client  actively 
during  the  probationary  period.  Moreover,  it  places  a degree  of 
authority  and  power  in  the  hands  of  the  rehabilitation  counselor 
which  may  jeopardize  a constructive  client-counselor  relationship. 

It  is  recognized  that  agreements  for  removal  of  blind  persons 
placed  in  certain  job  situations  may  be  a prerequisite  to  placement. 
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It  is  recommended,  however,  that  the  practice  be  reduced  to  the  minimum 
and  accented  only  when  the  job  experience  is  particularly  important  to 
the  agency* s placement  program  and  to  the  particular  blind  person  in- 
volved. In  all  such  cases,  the  Council  should  not  accept  responsibility 
for  removal  without  an  explicit  prior  agreement  among  employer,  client, 
and  Council.  When  such  an  agreement  is  necessary  it  should  be  clearly 
recognized  that  it  represents  a substitute  for  a genuine  solution  to 
the  attitude  or  emotional  problems  of  an  employer  toward  blindness. 

21.  Stimulate  and  encourage  the  development  of  rehabilitation  centers  which 
fully  meet  the  standards  recently  established  by  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

Fully  staffed  and  equipped  rehabilitation  centers  to  provide  adjust- 
ment training  for  selected  blind  persons  can  greatly  speed  the  rehabili- 
tative process.  While  the  cost  rate  of  the  service  provided  by  such 
centers  may  seem  high,  the  time  required  for  the  adjustment  training  can 
be  reduced  and  thus  the  total  cost  may  be  most  reasonable.  It  is  essen- 
tial thrt  these  centers  be  fully  staffed  and  equipped.  The  Council 
should  extend  efforts  to  stimulate  the  development  of  centers  which 
fully  meet  the  recently  developed  standards  published  by  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

Services  for  Blind  Persons  - Remedial  Eye  Care 

22.  Work  toward  ultimate  transfer  of  the  remedial  eye  care  program  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Assistance  where  it  can  be  combined  with  the  gen- 
eral medical  care  problem. 

Under  the  remedial  eye  care  program  conducted  by  the  Council  medi- 
cal eye  care  is  provided  to  medically  indigent  residents  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  program  involves  the  referral  of  clients  to  ophthalmologists 
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in  private  practice  and  to  various  eye  clinics  throughout  the  state.  The 
program  is  parallel  to  the  general  medical  care  program  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Assistance,  and  current  figures  indicate  that 
approximately  45  percent  of  the  remedial  eye  care  cases  are  referred  to 
the  Council  by  the  Department.  The  Department  transfers  the  case  of  a 
medical  indigent  to  the  State  Council  when  examination  discloses  an  eye 
ailment.  The  Department  pays  the  costs  of  this  initial  examination  but 
provides  no  other  service. 

This  program  should  be  administered  on  the  basis  of  high  standards 
of  service  as  a part  of  the  regular  medical  care  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Assistance.  The  program  is  medically  based  and  involves 
primarily  the  purchase  of  medical  service  - a function  regularly  per- 
formed by  the  Department  for  other  types  of  physical  ailments.  Moreover, 
a unified  medical  program  in  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance  would 
avoid  duplication  of  activity  and  delay  which  is  inherent  in  the  referral 
procedure.  Transfer  or  referral  of  selected  cases  to  the  State  Council 
for  the  special  services  which  it  provides  could  still  be  made. 

It  is  recommended  that  problems  and  procedures  connected  with  trans- 
fer of  this  function  be  fully  explored  by  the  Council,  and  that  the  Coun- 
cil work  toward  this  ultimate  objective.  It  should  be  noted  that  transfer 
implies  no  lessening  of  the  Council's  responsibility  or  activity  for  case 
finding.  Remedial  eye  cases  uncovered  by  the  mobile  eye  clinic  and  those 
reported  to  the  Council  by  other  agencies  would  be  referred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Assistance  under  the  system  proposed. 
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23.  Make  fuller  use  of  lov  vision  aids  in  selected  cases  in  which  such  devices 
aid  the  adjustment  process. 

There  are  a number  of  newly  developed  magnifying  lenses  and  other  types 
of  low  vision  eye  aids  which  have  recently  been  placed  on  the  market.  In 
certain  cases  such  aids  improve  the  vision  significantly  and  may  aid  the  ad- 
justment process  of  a person  with  serious  vision  impairment.  The  use  of 
such  aids  should  be  expanded  in  the  Council’s  program.  While  it  may  not  be 
possible  for  the  Council  to  purchase  and  distribute  sufficient  quantities  of 
low  vision  aids  for  general  use,  efforts  should  be  made  to  demonstrate  and 
test  the  effectiveness  of  the  aids  on  clients  who  might  profit  by  their  use. 
The  Council  should  also  explore  ways  and  means  of  financing  the  purchase  of 
such  aids. 

Services  for  Blind  Persons  - Talking  Book  Machines 

2h.  Resume  direct  control  of  the  distribution  of  talking  book  machines.  Explore 
the  possibility  of  using  mail  service  to  ship  machines  directly  to  users. 

The  Council  regularly  distributes  talking  book  machines  which  are  made 
available  to  the  Commonwealth  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  Currently  the 
Council  has  approximately  b-,hOO  machines  in  circulation.  This  total  is 
small  con -tiering  the  number  of  blind  persons  in  Pennsylvania.  Distribution 
of  the  machines  is  made  through  either  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  or  County  Boards  of  Assistance. 

A basic  criterion  for  a successful  delegation  of  this  kind  of  a service 
to  local  public  or  private  agencies  is  that  the  delegation  along  with  the 
addition  of  local  resources  substantially  extends  or  improves  the  service. 
Delegation  of  the  talking  book  service  does  not  meet  this  criterion.  More- 
over, this  distribution  plan  is  inefficient  and  does  not  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  Council.  Machines  are  stocked  in  the  offices  of  the  various 
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County  Boards  of  Assistance  and  agents  of  the  Council  must  go  to  the  appro- 
priate county  office  to  obtain  machines  they  wish  to  place  with  clients. 
Decentralized  inventories  require  a larger  stock  of  unused  machines  and  re- 
sult in  extra  travel  and  delays  in  the  process  of  actually  getting  the 
machines  to  the  clients.  Delegation  of  the  distribution  function  also 
deprives  the  Council  of  full  control  of  the  process  even  though  responsi- 
bility for  distribution  continues. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Council  resume  direct  distribution  of  the 
machines  and  that  it  consolidate  all  stocks  of  the  machines  outstanding 
in  county  offices.  Machines  should  be  stocked  centrally  and,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  mail  service  should  be  used  to  distribute  the 
machines  to  users.  Special  instructions  (written,  recorded  or  Braille)  on 
the  use  of  the  machine  should  be  made  available  to  the  blind  person  and  his 
family  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  personal  delivery  by  agents  of  the  Council. 

An  emerging  concept  concerning  talking  book  service  worthy  of  consid- 
eration by  the  Council  involves  delegating  the  function  of  distributing 
talking  book  machines  to  the  major  libraries  in  the  state.  This  is  a 
long-range  goal  which  should  be  explored  by  the  agency. 

Business  Enterprise  Program 

25.  Adopt  as  a basic  operating  principle  the  policy  that  the  supervised  vend- 
ing stand  program  be  expanded  only  in  relation  to  the  number  of  blind 
persons  who,  on  completion  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  are  clearly 
employable  only  in  this  kind  of  sheltered  employment. 

The  business  enterprise  program  in  Pennsylvania,  as  in  many  other 
states,  consists  exclusively  of  the  operation  of  vending  stands.  As 
of  December,  1956,  the  Council  had  under  its  control  69  vending  stands 
distributed  throughout  the  state.  Thirty-seven  of  these  stands  are 
^•57  (51) 
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under  the  "new"  program,  established  under  Act  580,  approved  January  14, 
1952,  under  which  the  Council  assumes  responsibility  for  a vending  stand 
site,  purchases  and  installs  the  necessary  equipment,  trains  and  places 
a blind  operator,  provides  continuous  supervision  over  stand  operation, 
and  keeps  detailed  accounting  records  for  each  stand.  Under  the  new  pro- 
gram, vending  stand  operators  are  required  to  remit  to  a state  revolving 
fund  up  to  four  percent  of  the  gross  monthly  income  from  sales  in  payment  fc 
equipment  leased  to  them  by  the  state.  The  remaining  32  stands  were 
established  under  an  older  program  under  which  locations  were  secured  by 
the  state  and  blind  stand  operators  purchased  their  equipment,  either  with 
or  without  the  help  of  a loan  from  the  revolving  fund.  Operators  of 
stands  under  the  "old"  program  are  not  required  to  pay  any  money  (other 
than  repayment  of  loans)  into  the  revolving  fund  and  are  not  supervised 
by  agents  of  the  Council  on  a regular,  continuous  basis. 

The  Council  has  active  plans  to  expand  the  number  of  supervised 
stands  to  137  during  the  1957-1959  biennium,  and  has  requested  addi- 
tional staff  to  make  this  expanded  program  possible.  Ultimately  the 
Council  envisions  a program  of  250  stands.  Twelve  additional  stands  were 
to  have  been  placed  in  operation  by  June  1,  1957*  In  the  light  of  the 
expansion  planned  for  the  vending  stand  program  it  is  essential  to  take 
a hard  look  at  the  present  program  to  determine  how  well  it  meets  over- 
all objectives  and  what  its  relative  importance  is  in  the  total  program. 

It  has  been  clearly  indicated  in  the  section  of  this  report  which  deals 
with  objectives  of  the  state’s  program  of  services  for  the  blind  that 
the  vending  stand  program  as  presently  conceived  and  constituted  lacks 
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some  of  the  essential  features  of  a truly  rehabilitative  experience. 
Under  the  present  program,  a vending  stand  operator  can  never  achieve 
the  independence  of  operation  and  control  which  is  the  essence  of  the 
rehabilitative  experience.  In  the  case  of  both  old  and  new  program 
stands,  the  state  assumes  complete  responsibility  for  the  operation  of 
each  vending  stand  under  the  terms  by  which  it  secures  the  site,  and 
it  cannot  relinquish  this  responsibility  to  the  vending  stand  operator. 
Continuous  supervision  must  be  maintained  in  order  to  discharge  this 
responsibility,  and  to  protect  the  investment  of  public  funds  in  these 
businesses. 

This  type  of  vending  stand  operation  is  clearly  a form  of  shelt- 
ered employment  in  which  the  full  risks  of  competitive  enterprise  are 
offset  by  preferential  site  location  at  no  cost  to  the  operator,  and 
by  the  many  supervisory  and  managerial  services  which  are  now  provided 
by  the  state  agency.  State- supervised  vending  stands  should  not  be 
used,  therefore,  as  placement  facilities  for  blind  persons  who  are 
capable  of  making  a full  adjustment  and  assuming  a position  in  a fully 
competitive  enterprise.  The  supervised  vending  stand  program  should 
be  utilized  as  a placement  resource  for  the  limited  number  of  blind 
persons  who,  on  completion  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  are  consid- 
ered to  require  and  be  suited  for  this  type  of  sheltered  employment. 

Any  expansion  of  the  supervised  vending  stand  program  should  be  de- 
signed to  serve  these  specific  needs,  and  program  expansion  in  this 
area  should  be  balanced  against  expansion  of  other  possible  types  of 
shelter!  employment. 
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Nothing  in  the  previous  paragraphs  should  be  interpreted  as  a 
limitation  on  the  establishment  of  vending  stands  or  other  enterprises 
independent  of  state  supervision  and  control.  In  establishing  inde- 
pendent vending  stands  or  other  business  enterprises,  it  would  be  the 
proper  function  of  the  state  agency  for  the  blind  to  assist  blind  per- 
sons by  promotion  activities,  selection  of  site  and  arrangements  for 
securing  the  site,  and  rehabilitative  training  for  prospective  vend- 
ing stand  operators.  The  site  would  be  leased  by  the  prospective 
stand  operator  directly  from  the  owner  of  the  building.  It  would  also 
be  desirable  for  the  Council  to  utilize  existing  law  governing  the  use 
of  the  revolving  fund  to  make  long-term  loans  to  independent  vending 
stand  operators  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  and  initial  supplies. 

None  of  these  services  would  involve  a continuing  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  state  agency. 

26.  Reorient  the  supervision  of  existing  vending  stands  to  a level  commensu- 
rate with  sound  rehabilitative  principles  and  economical  administration. 

The  37  vending  stands  established  by  the  Council  under  the  new  pro- 
gram are  heavily  supervised.  Business  enterprise  counselors  and  in- 
spectors regularly  visit  the  vending  stands  and  perform  many  services 
in  connection  with  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  equipment  and  other 
problems  involved  in  stand  operation.  The  supervisory  program  is  very 
expensive  to  administer  and  requires  the  services  of  seven  counselors 
and  injectors,  one  or  two  equipment  specialists  who  operate  out  of 
central  headquarters,  and  a business  enterprise  supervisor  also  in 
central  headquarters.  This  list  of  personnel  does  not  include  the 
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heavy  demands  required  by  the  program  on  the  time  of  the  Director  and 
regional  and  district  managers.  Nor  does  it  include  the  staff  required 
to  maintain  the  extensive  accounting  system. 

It  is  important  both  from  the  rehabilitative  and  administrative 
viewpoints  that  maximum  responsibility  for  stand  operation  should  be 
placed  on  the  blind  operator.  The  operator  should  understand  that 
while  he  is  not  in  the  position  of  private  entrepreneur  he  nonetheless 
has  major  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  the  business.  Supervi- 
sion provided  by  the  state  should  be  oriented  toward  assisting  the 
individual  stand  operator  to  make  a more  complete  vocational  adjust- 
ment, and  the  extent  of  the  supervision  should  be  based  on  the  degree 
of  adjustment  attained.  Supervision  should  not  normally  include  ser- 
vice involved  in  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  equipment . This  and 
other  'f'ppes  of  services  the  vending  stand  operator  should  be  taught  to 
secure  for  himself.  Operators  who  require  heavy  and  continuous  super- 
vision should  be  replaced  and  directed  into  other  work  which  they  are 
more  suited  to  perform.  Routine  visits  to  check  on  the  cleanliness 
and  sanitation  of  the  stands  as  well  as  on  other  aspects  of  stand 
operation  should  be  replaced  by  a flexible  inspection  system  based  on 
the  need  for  such  activity.  The  possibility  of  coordinating  these 
inspections  with  the  inspect ional  activity  of  the  health  departments 
of  local  and  state  government  should  be  fully  explored. 

A previous  recommendation  calls  for  restricting  the  use  of  vend- 
ing stand  placements  to  those  blind  persons  who  do  not  have  the  capa- 
bilities to  meet  the  full  requirements  of  competitive  employment. 
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Regardless  of  the  capabilities  of  the  blind  person  involved,  however, 
it  is  still  desirable  from  the  rehabilitative  point  of  view  to  reduce 
supervision  to  the  minimum  limit  possible.  Uniform  standards  of  opera- 
tion should  be  applied  to  all  vending  stands  and,  in  keeping  with  sound 
administrative  and  rehabilitative  objectives,  the  minimum  amount  of 
supervision  should  be  exercised.  Accounting  and  other  reporting  re- 
quirements should  be  uniform  for  all  stands  in  the  program. 

27  • Establish  a system  under  which  all  vending  stands  would  contribute  to 
support  the  adminisuiative  costs  of  operating  the  vending  stand  pro- 
gram. Revise  the  present  system  of  payments  to  the  revolving  fund  to 
meet  this  objective. 

If  the  state  is  required  to  assume  general  responsibility  for  the 
operation  of  a retail  vending  stand  program,  it  is  both  wise  and  ex- 
pedient for  the  stands  to  help  support  the  administrative  costs  of 
program  supervision.  It  is  proper  and  in  keeping  with  sound  rehabili- 
tative principles  that  operators  of  supervised  vending  stands  under- 
stand that  they  are  a part  of  a larger  program,  and  that  they  should 
contribute  to  the  administrative  costs  involved  in  operating  the  pro- 
gram. The  total  cost  should  be  equitably  distributed  among  all  of 
the  stands  and  the  basis  for  determining  the  amount  to  be  paid  by 
each  stand  should  take  into  account  location  factors  which  affect  the 
income  produced  by  the  stand,  and  the  particular  type  of  stand  in- 
volved. 

The  present  system  governing  payments  made  by  vending  stands  into 
the  state  revolving  fund  must  be  extensively  revised  to  meet  the 
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objectives  stated  above.  Under  the  present  system,  only  the  new  pro- 
gram stand  operators  contribute  to  the  revolving  fund,  and  their  con- 
tribution cannot  exceed  four  percent  of  the  gross  monthly  sales.  This 
money  is  paid  into  a revolving  fund  which  cannot  exceed  $50,000,  and 
which  by  law  is  designated  solely  for  use  in  establishing  additional 
vending  stands,  or  other  suitable  types  of  business  enterprises. 

The  basis  for  payment  in  the  present  system  is  inequitable  be- 
cause (l)  it  takes  a disproportionate  amount  of  the  profit  of  the 
stand  operators  who  have  the  least  desirable  locations,  and  (2)  be- 
cause it  takes  a disproportionate  amount  of  the  profit  of  operators 
of  so-called  ’’dry1'  stands.  "Dry"  stands  are  those  which  do  not 
handle  liquid  refreshments  and  food,  and  they  normally  operate  at  a 
lower  profit  margin  than  "wet"  stands. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  present  system  of  payment  be  revised 
and  extended  to  all  supervised  vending  stands.  The  total  cost  of 
program  administration  should  be  estimated  and  used  as  a basis  for 
determining  payments  from  each  of  the  stands.  The  schedule  of  pay- 
ments should  be  administratively  determined.  The  schedule  should 
be  graduated  within  limits  set  by  the  cost  of  administering  the  pro- 
gram and  the  income  needs  of  stand  operators.  Also,  the  rate  of 
payment  should  reflect  income  levels  for  different  types  of  stands. 

The  changes  recommended  above  will  require  amendments  to  the 
law  governing  the  nature  and  use  of  the  revolving  fund.  In  addition 
to  amendments  necessary  to  accommodate  the  change  in  the  rate  and 
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basis  of  payment,  the  law  should  also  be  changed  to  remove  the  restric- 
tion on  the  size  of  the  revolving  fund,  and  to  provide  that  all  amounts 
in  the  fund  in  excess  of  $50,000  should  periodically  revert  to  the 
genera]  fund.  This  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  subsidy  re- 
quired to  operate  the  program. 

28.  Take  immediate  steps  to  reduce  and  ultimately  eliminate  the  inven- 
tory of  vending  stand  equipment  now  stocked  in  the  central  and  field 
offices. 

In  anticipation  of  continued  expansion  of  the  vending  stand  pro- 
gram and  to  avoid  delays,  large  inventories  of  vending  stand  equipment 
have  been  established  in  Harrisburg.  The  current  value  of  this  inven- 
tory is  nearly  $15,000.  It  is  reported  that  the  inventory  stock  is 
required  to  avoid  a six-month  delay  in  obtaining  equipment  on  an  in- 
dividual order  basis  through  the  Department  of  Property  and  Supplies. 
This  delay  is  excessive  and  immediate  steps  should  be  taken,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Department,  to  reduce  it.  The  existing  inventory 
should  be  reduced  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  eventually  eliminated 
altogether.  In  the  reoriented  program  proposed  in  preceding  recom- 
mendaticns,  the  state  agency  would  not  require  a standing  inventory 
of  vending  stand  equipment. 

29.  Establish  a simplified  system  of  accounting  for  the  vending  stand  pro- 
gram. Consider  the  use  of  a weekly  or  monthly  reporting  system. 

A heavy  part  of  the  accounting  work  load  of  the  State  Council  is 
caused  by  the  detailed  sales  records  which  are  maintained  for  each  of 
the  vending  stands  under  the  new  program.  Daily  operating  statements 
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which  contain  an  itemization  of  disbursements  are  prepared  by  stand 
operators  and  these  are  compiled  and  summarized  into  monthly  income 
statements  by  the  accounting  staff.  This  represents  a great  amount 
of  work  which  perhaps  could  be  avoided  if  greater  responsibility  for 
accounting  records  were  placed  on  the  vending  stand  operators.  One 
reason  advanced  for  keeping  detailed  records  is  that  they  are  re- 
quired for  control  purposes  and  to  make  it  possible  to  quickly  move 
into  the  situation  in  which  stand  income  falls  off  sharply.  Income 
productivity  and  sales  records,  however,  are  not  the  state’s  primary 
concern  in  vending  stand  operation,  and  the  type  of  accounting  and 
other  records  maintained  should  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  It  is 
recommended,  therefore,  that  the  present  accounting  system  be  ex- 
amined to  find  ways  and  means  of  making  the  system  more  simple  and 
less  reflective  of  rigid  accounting  controls. 

30.  Consolidate  the  functions  of  counseling  and  inspection  in  the  business 
enterprise  program;  eliminate  the  position  of  equipment  specialist. 

Supervision  of  the  vending  stand  program  at  the  district  office 
level  is  the  responsibility  of  the  business  enterprise  counselor  whose 
duties  encompass  the  finding  of  new  vending  stand  locations,  supervi- 
sion of  the  installation  of  new  vending  stands,  and  supervision  of  vend- 
ing stands  in  operation  through  visitation  and  counseling.  (An  earlier 
recommendation  suggests  that  business  enterprise  counselors  be 
included  as  vocational  rehabilitation  counselors  under  special  assign- 
ment in  business  enterprise  activities.)  In  two  of  the  districts 
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there  are  also  business  enterprise  inspectors  who  work  under  the  coun- 
selors in  the  inspection  of  stands,  and  the  periodic  checking  and 
repair  of  equipment.  In  some  districts  inspectors  and  counselors 
operate  on  a team  basis.  As  of  February  1957,  there  was  one  counselor 
in  each  district  office  except  Pittsburgh  and  Erie,  and  the  two  inspeC' 
tors  were  located  in  Harrisburg  and  Wilkes-Barre.  The  Council’s  plan 
for  expansion  includes  obtaining  a total  staff  of  ten  counselors  and 
ten  inspectors. 

The  reorientation  of  the  vending  stand  program  proposed  in  this 
report  emphasizes  the  importance  of  placing  maximum  operational  re- 
sponsibility on  vending  stand  operators.  Routine  inspection  and  coun- 
seling should  be  discontinued  and  the  frequency  of  these  activities 
should  be  based  on  minimum  supervision  needed  to  maintain  administra- 
tive and  operational  standards.  The  functions  performed  by  these  two 
classes  of  personnel  should  be  consolidated  so  that  visitation  of  the 
stands  would  be  made  by  a single  staff  member  who  inspects  the  stand 
and  consults  with  the  stand  operator  to  the  extent  necessary.  Many  of 
the  functions  now  performed  by  the  inspector  with  respect  to  repair 
and  maintenance  of  equipment  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  vend- 
ing stand  operator.  Under  the  changes  proposed  it  should  be  possible 
for  one  staff  member  to  cover  more  stands  than  at  present.  Therefore, 
existing  staff  should  be  reassigned  on  a flexible  basis  reflecting 
need  for  supervision. 

There  are  at  present  two  equipment  specialists  in  the  central 
office  who  work  in  the  vending  stand  program.  Their  primary  duties 
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include  the  design,  installation  and  equipping  of  vending  stands. 
However,  most  of  the  equipment  used  by  the  vending  stands  has  been 
standardized  so  that  there  is  little  design  activity.  The  installa- 
tion and  equipping  of  vending  stands  in  the  reoriented  program  pro- 
posed in  this  report  would  not  be  sufficient  to  constitute  the  full- 
time activity  of  a staff  person.  Any  such  work  should  be  done  on  a 
fee  or  contract  basis  by  private  companies.  The  position  of  equipment 
specialist,  therefore,  should  be  eliminated  and  any  duties  other  than 
those  described  above  now  performed  by  these  personnel  should  be 
assigned  to  the  business  enterprise  supervisor  in  Harrisburg. 
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PART  II 

APPRAISAL  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PROGRAM 
C.  RECOMMENDATIONS  AFFECTING  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

31.  Seek  legislative  action  to  assign  full  responsibility  for  the  program  of 
services  for  the  blind  to  the  Department  of  Welfare.  Reconstitute  the 
present  Council  for  the  Blind  as  an  advisory  board  in  the  Department. 

The  Administrative  Code  establishes  the  State  Council  as  a seven 
member  administrative  board  in  the  Department  of  Welfare.  Three  of  the 
seven  members  are  ex  officio;  these  are  the  Secretary  of  Welfare,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  Industry,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. The  other  four  members  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  on  a 
staggered  term  basis;  at  least  one  must  be  a blind  person.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Welfare  is  designated  by  law  as  secretary  and  executive  officer 
of  the  Council.  In  addition,  the  law  provides  that  the  Council  shall 
annually  elect  a chairman  from  its  members.  The  law  specifically  gives 
to  the  Council  all  powers  and  duties  with  respect  to  a program  of  ser- 
vices for  the  blind.  Thus,  for  the  program  of  services  which  has 
evolved,  the  law  describes  a kind  of  dualism  in  authority  and  responsi- 
bility between  the  Secretary  of  Welfare  and  the  State  Council.  This 
dualism  is  extended  even  within  the  Council  itself  since  the  law  estab- 
lishes both  an  executive  officer  of  the  Council,  who  is  the  Secretary 
of  Welfare,  and  an  elected  chairman.  The  administrative  organization 
of  the  State  Council,  consisting  of  a staff  of  some  120  persons,  is 
headed  by  a Director  who  is  responsible  to  the  Council  for  the  develop- 
ment, planning  and  management  of  the  program,  but  who  is  also  respon- 
sible to  the  Secretary  of  Welfare  as  a subordinate  administrative 
officer  in  the  Department.  The  Director  has  civil  service  status. 
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It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a more  confused  and  diffused  pattern  of 
responsibility  for  any  state  program.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
not  strange  that  in  relation  to  the  Department,  the  Council  organiza- 
tion and  program  have  operated  in  semi -isolation.  The  current  interest 
shown  in  the  program  for  the  blind  by  the  administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  is  healthy,  encouraging,  and  necessary.  If  the  program 
is  to  have  the  kind  of  administrative  support  and  interest  that  it 
deserves,  however,  action  must  be  taken  now  to  clarify  relationships 
and  responsibilities  at  the  top  administrative  level. 

It  is  neither  sound  nor  acceptable  to  have  an  administrative  board 
responsible  for  an  operating  program.  An  arrangement  of  this  type  does 
not  provide  the  kind  of  responsive  and  unified  leadership  which  is  neces- 
sary to  actooinister  such  a program.  The  elimination  of  the  Council  as  an 
administrative  board  would  solve  this  basic  problem  and  in  addition 
would  solve  many  of  the  other  problems  connected  with  the  present  dif- 
fusion of  responsibility.  It  is  clear  that  responsibility  for  the 
state’s  program  of  services  for  the  blind  should  be  vested  in  the  De- 
partment of  Welfare  in  the  same  manner  as  other  important  welfare  pro- 
grams. The  present  Council  should  be  reconstituted  as  a nine  member 
advisory  board  in  the  Department  of  Welfare.  The  use  of  an  advisory 
group  of  professional  and  lay  personnel  can  provide  the  advantages  and 
opportunity  of  building  sound  public  support  for  the  program  without 
the  disadvantage  of  operating  a program  under  a multiple  executive. 

Important  changes  should  also  be  made  in  the  composition  of  the 
proposed  board  to  Insure  its  maximum  effectiveness  as  an  advisory  group. 
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Membership  should  include  a representative  of  the  basic  professional 
fields  or  disciplines  which  are  utilized  in  work  with  the  blind.  These 
fields  include  ophthalmology,  social  work,  vocational  guidance,  and  spe- 
cial education.  Four  members  should  be  selected  from  the  public  at  large, 
and  two  of  these  members  should  have  a special  interest  in  the  problem  of 
blindness.  The  only  ex  officio  member  of  the  board  should  be  the  Secretary 
of  Welfare.  All  other  members  should  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  on  the 
advice  of  the  Secretary  of  Welfare,  on  a staggered  term  basis.  The  board 
should  select  its  own  chairman. 

32 . Provide  clear  command  and  staff  channels.  Eliminate  the  positions  of 
assistant  director  and  regional  manager;  create  the  top  level  position 
of  chief  of  rehabilitative  and  social  services. 

Important  organizational  changes  within  the  bureau  are  essential  to 
improved  and  streamlined  administrative  structure  and  staff  organization. 

At  present,  the  bureau  organization  chart  shows  the  main  command  line  in 
the  agency  passing  from  the  Director  through  an  assistant  director  to  whom 
all  field  offices  and  most  of  the  professional  staff  at  headquarters 
would  report.  (The  position  of  assistant  director  has  not  been  filled.) 
Administrative  units  at  headquarters  would  report  directly  to  the  Director. 
The  main  command  line  of  the  organization  is  interrupted  again  by  the 
regional  manager  positions.  The  plan  calls  for  two  regional  managers 
supervising  three  districts  each  in  the  western  and  eastern  sections  of 
the  state.  At  present  only  one  of  the  regional  manager  positions  is 
occupied.  This  excessively  layered  command  structure  tends  to  dilute  and 
diffuse  the  executive  and  supervisory  functions,  and  to  remove  the  distric 
managers  too  far  from  the  Director  of  the  organization.  In  a decentralized 
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program  such  as  this,  the  district  managers  are  key  operators  and  should 
have  a direot  channel  to  the  Director  of  the  agency. 

Another  deficiency  in  the  existing  organizational  plan  is  that  there 
is  no  single  staff  person  responsible  for  the  varied  and  specialized  pro- 
fessional staff  services  located  at  central  headquarters.  These  are 
organized  in  separate  units  according  to  specialty.  Under  an  organiza- 
tional plan  proposed  by  the  agency,  there  would  be  some  consolidation  of 
these  specialists  under  a social  service  supervisor,  a senior  vocational 
rehabilitation  consultant,  and  a business  enterprise  supervisor;  this 
plan  has  not  been  fully  implemented . 

It  is  recommended  that  the  position  of  assistant  director  be  elimi- 
nated, and  that  the  position  of  chief  of  rehabilitative  and  social  services 
be  established.  This  officer  is  not  in  the  command  channel  but  is  directly 
responsible  to  the  Director.  These  and  related  organizational  changes  are 
shown  on  the  chart  following  page  65.  It  is  also  recommended  that  the 
two  regional  manager  positions  be  eliminated.  These  recommendations  are 
designed  to  accomplish  two  related  major  purposes:  (1)  eliminate  two 

layers  of  administrative  control  which  serve  to  interfere  with  the  flow 
of  responsibility,  authority  and  information  essential  to  efficient 
and  responsive  executive  direction;  and  (2)  unify  the  specialized  staff 
services  at  headquarters  level  so  that  they  serve  the  entire  program  through 
the  regular  command  channel. 

The  elimination  of  the  position  of  assistant  director  will  encourage 
a fuller  delegation  of  responsibility  and  authority  to  the  district  man- 
agers so  that  they  in  fact  operate  as  arms  of  the  Director  in  administering 
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■^Personnel  in  this  unit  includes  the  consultants  in  Government  Consulting  Service 

vocational  rehabilitation,  blindness  prevention.  Institute  of  Local  and  State  Government 

home  teaching,  remedial  eye  care,  and  pre-school  adjustment.  University  of  Pennsylvania 
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the  program.  They  should  be  directly  responsible  to  the  Director  in 
all  matters  affecting  the  program.  There  is  little  need  for  regional 
managers  to  control  the  work  of  the  district  offices,  or  for  an  adminis- 
trative link  between  the  district  managers  and  the  Director.  The  span 
of  control  of  the  Director  can  easily  accommodate  direct  contact  between 
the  Director  and  field  managers.  The  position  of  chief  of  rehabilita- 
tive and  social  services  represents  a special  need  for  a highly  skilled, 
technically-trained  person  who  is  responsible  for  over-all  program  plan- 
ning and  who  represents  the  chief  staff  arm  of  the  Director.  The  impor- 
tant duties  of  this  officer  are  more  fully  described  in  the  following 
paragraphs . 

33 . Organize  the  present  consultant  staff  under  the  chief  of  rehabilitative 
and  social  services  to  constitute  the  agency-wide  program  planning  and 
consultation  unit. 

The  top-level  technical  staff  of  the  Council  consists  of  the  various 
consultants  located  in  the  central  office.  Four  present  staff  positions 
on  the  consultant  level  cover  home  teaching,  pre-school  counseling, 
remedial  eye  care,  and  vocational  rehabilitation.  A fifth  staff  posi- 
tion covering  prevention  of  blindness  work  is  proposed  in  this  report. 
In  add^iiion,  there  is  a medical  consultant  who  works  on  a fee  basis.  A 
business  enterprise  supervisor,  who  is  not  classified  as  a consultant, 
is  responsible  for  certain  aspects  of  the  vending  stand  program. 

In  actual  practice  staff  consultants  operate  independently  of  each 
other  - each  maintaining  his  own  relationships  with  the  operational 
level  in  the  field,  and  each  in  general  handling  only  those  matters 

which  affect  his  particular  specialty.  In  some  instances,  the  consultants 
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carry  on  their  work  on  a case  review  basis,  and  this  tends  to  place  them 
in  a supervisory  rather  than  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  field  staff . 

The  special  skills  represented  by  the  consultants  can  be  most  effec- 
tively utilized  in  a continuous  program  planning  function  covering  all 
aspects  of  the  Council's  activities.  Their  skills  should  be  welded  together 
to  produce  a unified  program  in  which  all  aspects  are  properly  related  and 
flexibly  administered.  This  program  planning  activity  encompasses  defin- 
ing program  goals  and  objectives  and  assisting  in  general  policy  formu- 
lation, program  evaluation  and  measurement,  general  program  scheduling, 
and  consultation  and  staff  training.  These  activities  must  be  carried 
on  continuously  and  in  an  integrated  manner  which  cuts  across  all  phases 
of  the  Council's  program  if  the  over-all  plan  developed  is  to  prove  effec- 
tive and  efficient.  The  focus  should  be  on  the  program  as  a whole. 
Organizationally,  this  can  best  be  achieved  if  the  consultant  staff 
specialists  are  grouped  together  in  a program  planning  and  consultation 
unit  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  chief  of  rehabilitative  and 
social  services  (see  chart  following  page  65).  (The  medical  consultant 
and  the  business  enterprises  supervisor  would  not  be  included  in  this 
unit.)  The  program  planning  and  consultation  unit  would  thus  operate  as 
a high-level  staff  unit  which  would  give  to  the  Director  and  district 
managers  all  of  the  staff  services  required  to  administer  the  total  program. 
Purely  supervisory  duties  would  be  eliminated,  but  the  consultants  would 
oonti:*u3  to  advise  and  consult  with  field  staff  in  matters  affecting 
their  own  specialties. 
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It  should  be  a special  conoern  of  this  unit  as  a part  of  the  over-all 
planning  function  to  explore,  expand  and  further  develop  sheltered  work- 
shops and  industrial  homework  activity  for  blind  persons  who  cannot  achieve 
fully  independent  employment.  The  Council  now  participates  in  a sheltered 
workshop  program,  and  has  engaged  in  a pilot  industrial  homework  project 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind.  Activity  such  as  this 
is  a vital  part  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program.  The  job  of 
planning,  coordinating  and  encouraging  the  development  of  these  program 
facilities  might  well  constitute  the  special  assignment  of  a vocational 
rehabilitation  consultant. 

34.  Delegate  fullest  possible  responsibility  and  authority  to  district 
managers  and  elevate  this  position  in  prestige  and  dignity  commen- 
surate with  the  increased  responsibility. 

Various  aspects  of  the  agency's  program  and  records  controls  have 
been  decentralized  to  the  field  units  in  recent  months.  Other  aspects 
are  planned  to  be  decentralized.  These  efforts  are  sound  and  should  be 
expanded  in  line  with  other  recommendations  of  this  report.  There  is  a 
need,  however,  to  decentralize  decision-making  to  the  district  manager 
level.  The  organizational  plan  proposed  is  designed  to  facilitate  this 
action.  In  effect,  the  district  managers  should  act  as  anus  of  the 
Director  in  all  matters  affecting  program.  They  should  be  given  full 
authority  and  responsibility  for  program  operation,  subject  only  to 
general  limitations  necessary  for  central  control  by  the  Director. 

There  should  be  no  intervening  staff  levels  which  interfere  with  the 
direct  command  channel  connecting  the  Director  with  the  various  district 
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managers.  And  there  should  be  no  intervening  routine  staff  review  or 
approval  of  decisions  made  originally  by  the  district  manager.  To  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  decision-making  should  be  pushed  downward  to  the 
district  manager  level.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  elevate  the 
prestige  and  dignity  of  the  district  manager's  position  and  office  to 
reflect  this  concept  of  broadened  responsibility. 

35.  Fill  the  eight  or  ten  vacancies  now  existing  in  professional  positions  at 
the  district  level  with  qualified  caseworkers  and  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion counselors. 

It  is  reported  that  the  current  intake  of  cases  for  all  types  of 
services  provided  by  the  Council  is  approximately  1000  per  month.  Many 
of  these  cases,  such  as  those  involving  the  purchase  of  remedial  eye 
care,  require  only  paper  processing  or  little  more.  Nonetheless,  the 
total  volume  is  still  large.  In  addition,  it  is  reported  that  there  is 
a sizeable  backlog  of  unserved  cases,  and  that,  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  operation,  staff  caseloads  are  so  large  that  additional  cases 
are  currently  being  added  to  the  backlog.  The  Council  has  proposed  a 
major  expansion  in  staff  to  meet  the  present  and  expected  future  work- 
load, on  the  basis  of  the  present  pattern  of  program,  operations,  and 
staff  organization. 

This  survey  could  not  encompass  the  kind  of  detailed  study  of  case- 
loads and  case  processing  procedures  that  could  produce  precise  esti- 
mates of  staff  requirements.  It  did,  however,  include  the  intensive 
analysis  of  considerable  statistical  and  related  data  supplied  by  the 
agency  on  these  matters.  These  materials  did  not  produce  conclusive 
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answers  to  a number  of  questions  concerning  the  effective  caseload  per 
staff  member,  the  effective  size  of  backlog,  and  the  relationship  of 
these  factors  to  staff  requirements. 

The  larger  unknown,  however,  involves  the  implications  for  staff 
requirements  of  the  changes  recommended  in  this  report.  This  report 
proposes  substantial  revisions  in  program  orientation,  operations,  and 
staff  organization  which,  if  fully  carried  out,  will  result  in  appreci- 
able staff  economies.  In  addition,  this  report  proposes  the  elimination 
of  several  positions  and  the  creation  of  others. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  generally  clear  that  effective  operation  of  the 
program  as  envisioned  in  this  report  will  require  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  professional  staff  now  operating  at  the  district  level.  Under 
the  proposed  plan  to  reorganize  the  staff  at  the  district  level,  the 
present  positions  of  caseworker,  pre-school  counselor,  remedial  eye 
counselor,  home  teacher,  vocational  rehabilitation  counselor,  and  busi- 
ness enterprise  counselor  and  inspector  would  be  consolidated  into  two 
basic  staff  groups  - social  caseworker,  and  vocational  rehabilitation 
counselor.  It  is  believed  that  this  would  still  not  provide  sufficient 
staff  at  this  level  to  meet  the  need  for  services,  and  to  do  the  important 
job  o^  creating,  adapting  and  encouraging  the  development  of  adequate 
community  resources  so  essential  to  this  program.  It  is  recommended, 
therefore,  that,  in  conjunction  with  this  consolidation,  additional 
social  caseworkers  or  vocational  rehabilitation  counselors  be  employed. 

The  number  of  additional  staff  to  be  appointed  at  this  time,  however, 
should  not  be  greater  than  the  eight  or  ten  vacancies  now  existing  in 
4.57  (70) 
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the  staff  positions  involved  in  the  consolidation.  The  distribution 
of  additional  positions  as  between  social  caseworker  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  counselor  should  be  designed  to  correct  any  imbalance 
existing  or  produced  by  the  consolidation. 

It  is  further  recommended  that,  along  with  implementation  of  the 
proposals  contained  in  this  report,  continuing  study  be  given  to  the 
evolving  pattern  of  staffing  needs. 

36.  Eliminate  the  function  and  position  of  the  blind  industries  advisor. 

The  primary  responsibility  of  the  blind  industries  advisor  is  to 
promote,  coordinate  and  facilitate  the  production  and  use  of  products 
made  by  the  blind.  One  of  the  main  duties  of  this  officer  is  to  visit 
the  various  departments  and  agencies  in  the  state  government  and  pro- 
mote the  use  and  purchase  of  products  made  in  the  sheltered  workshops. 
The  position  is  vacant  at  present,  and  it  is  recommended  that  it  be 
eliminated.  Workshops  which  produce  these  products  may  be  partly 
financed  by  the  state  government  but  are  operated  independently.  The 
workshops  should  provide  their  own  promotional  staff  and  not  rely  on 
staff  members  of  the  state  agency  to  perform  this  functio.i. 

3 7 . Elimin~ to  the  position  of  the  management  analyst  III.  Utilize  the 

services  of  the  Department  of  Welfare's  management  analysis  unit  to 
the  maximum  extent.  \ 

The  present  management  analyst  III  is  now  serving  as  the  adminis- 
trative officer  of  the  Council  and  the  former  position  is  vacant.  It 
is  recommended  that  this  position  be  eliminated,  and  that  the  Council 
make  full  use  of  the  staff  of  the  Department's  management  analysis  unit 
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to  serve  this  administrative  need.  The  Council  is  not  large  enough  in 
size  to  support  the  full-time  services  of  a management  analysis  person, 
particularly  since  there  is  an  administrative  officer  whose  duties 
would  normally  include  some  of  those  of  a management  analyst.  Further- 
more, it  is  desirable  and  more  efficient  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent the  management  analysis  services  offered  by  the  Department  so  that 
this  unit  oan  employ  its  specialist  staff  most  effectively. 

38 . Integrate  to  the  fullest  extent  the  clerical  and  stenographic  functions 
of  the  central  office  and  the  Harrisburg  district. 

The  Harrisburg  district  office  is  physically  located  in  the  central 
office  of  the  Counoil.  The  district  staff  in  general  operates  separately 
from  the  staff  of  the  central  office.  This  seems  to  be  administratively 
sound.  With  respect  to  clerical  and  stenographic  staff,  however,  oertain 
economies  of  operation  are  possible  if  personnel  in  these  categories  are 
pooled.  It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  the  clerical  and  stenographic 
functions  of  the  central  office  and  the  Harrisburg  district  office  be 
integrated  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  and  that  staff  in  these  cate- 
gories be  used  interchangeably. 

39.  Re-examine  the  procedures  used  in  accounting  control  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation cases  with  a view  to  eliminating  duplicate  reporting  and 
record-keeping.  Explore  the  possible  use  of  machine  accounting . 

The  survey  included  only  a brief  analysis  of  the  extensive  accounting 
operation  carried  on  by  the  Council.  The  accounting  operation  is  largely 
made  up  of  (1)  maintaining  accounting  records  for  federal  reimbursement 
purposes,  (2)  maintaining  sales  and  income  records  for  the  vending  stand 
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Services  for  the  Blind 

39.  (Cont.) 

program,  and  (3)  administrative  budget  and  expenditure  control. 

A number  of  the  accounting  records  compiled  are  based  upon  daily  re- 
ports submitted  by  staff  members  and  vending  stands.  The  possibility  of 
reducing  the  number  and  frequency  of  these  reports  should  be  explored  as 
a means  of  reducing  the  accounting  workload.  Some  of  the  records  main- 
tained are  duplicated  by  other  records  and  others  seem  excessively  de- 
tailed. This  is  true  with  respect  to  the  accounting  records  maintained 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  clients  and  those  covering  payments  for 
medical  eye  care.  The  possibility  of  consolidating  and  simplifying  these 
records  should  be  fully  considered.  Another  possibility  which  might 
lighten  the  accounting  workload  as  well  as  improve  the  records  concerns 
the  utilization  of  a machine  accounting  system  instead  of  the  present 
hand  entry  method.  The  feasibility  of  machine  records  should  be  exam- 
ined . 
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The  Institute  was  established  in  1937  as 
an  educational  and  service  unit  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  through  a generous 
grant  by  the  Samuel  S.  Fels  Fund,  which 
expresses  Mr.  Fels’  long  interest  in  the 
improvement  of  municipal  and  state  govern- 
ment. It  is  governed  by  a board  composed 
of  administrative  officers  of  the  University 
and  of  persons  prominent  in  civic  affairs. 

The  Institute  provides  educational  pro- 
grams for  public  officials  and  for  full-time 
pre-service  students,  and  also  engages  in 
municipal  assistance,  government  consulting, 
and  research. 

The  educational  programs  include  regular 
University  courses  and  Institute  Conferences 
on  special  subjects.  The  regular  courses  are 
for  full-time  graduate  students  preparing  for 
careers  in  government,  and  for  part-time 
graduate  and  undergraduate  students  who  are 
elected  or  appointed  public  officials.  The 
Institute  Conferences  are  for  officials  able  to 
attend  only  one-day  discussions.  The  Con- 
ferences deal  with  current  problems  in  impor- 
tant functions  of  government. 

The  municipal  assistance  service  aids  local 
governments  in  a variety  of  ways,  including 
help  in  the  preparation  of  administrative 
reports,  and  general  advisement  on  manage- 
ment and  public  works  problems.  This 
service  is  free.  When  practicable,  the  work 
is  performed  through  supervised  student 
laboratory  assignments. 


The  government  consulting  service  carries 
out  specific  contracts  with  local  and  state 
governmental  agencies  and  related  organiza- 
tions on  a cost  basis.  These  services  include 
installation  of  procedures,  formulation  of  city 
and  rural  plans,  preparation  of  municipal 
annual  reports,  making  of  zoning  and  other 
surveys,  framing  of  charters,  analysis  of 
financial  and  administrative  conditions,  and 
similar  activities. 

The  research  activities  of  the  Institute  are 
usually  connected  with  its  educational  and 
service  programs,  but  occasionally  long-range 
studies  are  made  which  are  not  immediately 
applicable  to  a specific  situation. 

In  pursuing  its  various  objectives,  the 
policy  of  the  Institute  is  to  serve  government 
officials  in  a unique  way,  and  to  avoid  dupli- 
cating the  work  of  other  governmental  service 
associations,  leagues,  and  bureaus  in  this 
area.  The  Institute  leaves  the  promotion  of 
public  economies,  the  exposure  of  official 
wrongdoing,  the  advocacy  of  controversial 
measures,  and  the  militant  type  of  over-all 
reform  to  existing  organizations,  and  tries  to 
achieve  supplementary  objectives.  It  strives 
to  help  incumbent  public  officials  to  do  the 
job  that  is  to  be  done.  In  this  helping  process, 
however,  the  staff  of  the  Institute  endeavors 
to  discover  improvements  in  techniques  and 
to  advance  the  science  and  art  of  govern- 
mental administration,  especially  at  the  local 
level. 
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